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ICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

The LIBRARY will be CLOSED from DECEMBER 12, 1911, for 

clennine, re relighting, and general renovation. It is ante ‘that 
rary 


IL HARCOURT SMITH, ee a Secretary. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, December 5, 1911. 











Lectures. 


Roxat INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE — pigreenage w. 


TUESDAY were i 3 o'clock, Prof. WILLIAM 
BATESON, M.A. F 7 rm six LECTURES on ‘The Study 
ae Genetics. * One eles the Course 

RSDAY, January 18. at 3 ovclock, Prof. A. W. BICKERTON, 
gIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘The New Astronomy.’ Half-a- 


uinea 
SSATURDAY, Jone 20, at 3 o'clock, the Rev. JOHN ROSCOE, 


FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘The ae a Pasto 
People of Uganda.’ (1) ‘The Milk Customs.’ ‘Birth and Death 
ustoms.’ Half-a-Guin 


nea. 
Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
FRIDAY Pye re 19, at 9 o'clock, Prof. Sir JAMES 
DEWAR, LL. FR. * Heat Problems.’ 
To these Moctines ye ‘and their Friends only are admitted. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


BRITISH MUSEUM AND VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
Ad LECTURES. 

Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., will we dp oe his 
COURSE of UNIVERSITY UR RENSION LECTURES on ‘ Ancient 
Architecture’ at the BRITISH MUSEUM (by a Ae Be of the 
Trustees), dealing with the Roman, Early ee and Grsantine 

ESD AY, January 9, at 4.30 p.m. He will also CONTINUE 
his COURSE o1 A * at the VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM (by permission of ‘the Board of Education), 
embracing the Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods in En, 3 _ = 
Later Renaissance, on MONDAY, January 8, at 5 p.m. 
of Lectures are fully illustrated with Lantern Views, and the Exhibits 
in the Museums visited and explained by the Lecturer at the end of 
each Discourse. 

Particulars from the Hon. Sec., Miss CLAIRE GAUDET, 
Cheyne Walk, Cheisea. 











Societies. 
RerYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
An ORDINARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 


THURSDAY, January 18, at 5 p.w., in the SOCTETY’S RUOMS, 
when a Paper will be read by Mr. HILARY JENKINSON, M. A. 
#.3.A. F.R.Hist.8., on ‘The Records rs - Royal African Company.’ 


ALDEN, Hon. Secretary. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—A MEETING 
of the SOCIETY will be held in the MOCATTA LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREEBT., W.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, January 17, at 8 Pp M., when a Paper, entitled ‘ The Folk-Lore of 
the British Gypsies,’ will be read by Mr. T. site SON. 
MILNE, Secretary. 


11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., poe. 5, 1912. 








V Il kk & 3 .¢@ So. BD Bs 
SOCIETY FOR NORTHERN RESEARCH. 

A MEETING will be held in the THEATRE, KING'S COLERGR, 
STRAND, W.C., on FRIDAY, Mage $4 19, at 8.15 em. Mr. WAR 
LOVETT will give a Lecture on rigin of Sane and Our. 
rency,’ illustrated by Photographic Lantern Slides. 

Syllabus:—The Stone Axe Money of Scandinavia—Standards of 
Barter in all Countries—Ancient Trade Routes an the Scandinavian 

mber Commerce—The Origin and ae < Coinage pane ei 


HNSTON, Hon. 
29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea, 8. ¥. 








Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 
E Works by OLD MASTERS and the late EDWIN AUSTIN 
ABBEY, R.A. Open from 9 a.m. to5 p.m. Admission, 1s. Cata- 
logue, 1s. Season Ticket, 5s. 


Probident Institutions. 


[HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1637. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 

a" Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old A 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Piivelctens and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

rir TH. A contribution towards funeral expenses when it is 


need 
SEXTH. All these are available not 4 Members only, but also for 
eee or ow and young childre 
eNTH yayment of the subscri otions confers bsol 
sight t to these Demefles in all cases of need. ‘ ppeheginss sarane 
‘or further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWEs, Room 58, 6, Terminus Chani!»-rs, Holborn Viaduct. E.C, 








Gdurational. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KPNe’s COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
(Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA ) 
Preparation is given ee the following Examinations :—Those of 
the University of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the 
ndon University Certificate in Religious Knowledge; the Arch- 
bishop's Diploma in Theology ; the King’s College Disioae and Certi- 
ficate for the Home Science Courses. There are Matriculation Classes. 
The following Courses of Lectures on subjects of general interest 
ma be given in the Lent Term:—The Modern Novel in England, 
France, and Germany; Astronomy—the Moon; History of the 
Peed: the French Revolution. 
ART pee is inspected by the Hon. es Mr. DAVID 
MURRAY neipal, Mr. ORCHARDSON. ee oer Class. 
eee = usic is given by Mrs. VLRO SON, Madame 
AAS, and others, and in Theory by Prof. VERN aM. 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, aoa ua 
Further information per be obtained from THE 8 CRETARY, 
13, Kensington Square, 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc, LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc. 
SESSION 1911-1912. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 
18 to December 16), WINTER TERM (January 15 to 

March 30), and SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 22 








Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
and, Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained 
from ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


LLESMERE COLLEGE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 
A GOOD EDUCATION for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE “" ind 
College Fees. 391. per 
_Illustrated Prospectus from SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
E. Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINEON, M. A late Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, 8 Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 








i 











XHIBITIONS AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES, Leicester Square. Coen 0 0 tilt 6. 
1. Paintings and Drawings by Sir ALFRED WAST, A.R. 4 P.R.B.A. 
2. EGYPT. Water-Colours by WALTER TYNDA 
3. ‘The Blue Bird.’ Water-Colours by CAYLEY ROBINSON, A.R.W.S. 








THE SENEFELDER CLUB. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of LITHOGRAPHS by BRITISH and 
ey ~-- Ce | NOW OPEN at THE GOUPIL GALLERY, 
5, gen 

Admission, 1s. (including Catalogue). 10 to 5. 


LPHONSE LEGROS, SE AINTINGS, DRAW- 
Rasy | GOLD POINTS, and SCULPTU also French Land- 

scapes and Grotesques, Water-Colours by BAGHOT T DE LA BERE. 
THE. FINE ART SOCIETY, 148, New Bond Street. 








OWDESWELL GALLERIES. 
DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS.—A re opgoswaed - over 200 
im t Examples of the Italian, French, Dutch, Ge: 
and British Schools. Now on view at 160, New Bond Street, W 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, yoo te Riding aad Shooting teusht. _ Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Get P 








EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt.(London). The 
comforts of a refined home. Careful training. Most successful 
methods - es all the subjects of a sound education. French 
and Germ: lity. Classics and preparations for Exami- 
nations if \aacired. ” igh and most healthy position. Large grounds. 


MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Sion Governesses, Lady Professors, ers, Chaperoues, Com- 

ions, Secretaries, Renders Introduced for © thease and Abroad. 
licati (poreenal or by letter), pn nde ao Smee 
on ion " 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 


Hermie. Pro (choice of Schools and Tutors 


Treguectame of ish and Contin 4- i Scots, 
of encossstal Arm bce ce, and Universi 


and ty 
ree of charge) on secu of requirements ivriras “SMITH: 
Powini & SMITH, me; ‘Tosnte established 1836), 36, Bedford 














Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s, Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








Sioa ed, bok and all interested i in the subject 

should gana om fs me who cured himself after suffering 
oy RING, ITS T REATMENT. and REMINIS- 
CENCES oF A ST AMM RER, a. free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarraugower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Vacant. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY, VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY, 
AND PARASITOLOGY. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE is about to 
appoint a PROFESSUR with the above title. The salary will be 
8001, a year, and poemnee neuer will be allowed. The duties will 
commence on JULY 1, 

Candidates should am in, with their application, he names ~ 
two or three persons to whom reference may be 
testimonials which they may wish to submit. Y applications will be 
received on or before FEBRUARY 14 by the undersigned, who will be 
glad to give further details and to answer Snquisies,_ 

W. H. BRAGG. 


_The Univeruity, Leeds. 
(ouNnTyY BOROUGH OF DERBY. 


ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM. 
APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 
wine FREE LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND ART GALLERY COM 
ITTER OF DERBY ‘invite applications for 
CURATOR of the ART GALLEK 
Being to be appointed must be experienced in _— ae he not 
required to act as Librarian. Age not exceedin; 
‘alary 2001. per annum, with house adjoining the Institution, coal, 
and light free. 
Applications, together with d to the 
Chairman, Free Library, Derby, not later than JANUARY 25, 1912. 
Particulars as te the duties may be obtained on application. 
, A N, Chairman. 











+f. jal ld 





Free Library, Derby, January 4, 1912. 


KES? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ERITH HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE, 
COUNTY SCHOOL, ERITH. 

WANTED AT ONCE, for Three Days a Week, a MISTRESS fully 
qualified to take charge of the ‘- Yr Exercises and Games of the 
Girls at the County School, Erith he appointment will in the first 
yy be for the Term only. Salary 221. 10s.—Forms of application 

be obtained from Mr. A. T. FLUX, Picardy, 
should be returned to the Head Master, Mr. A. BELL, Erith 
County School, Belvedere, Kent, as soon as possible. Canvassing will 
be considered a disqualification. 
By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., January 2, 1912. 


OROUGH OF ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

WANTED, by the COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, a CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN. Age between 25 and 35. Salary 1201. per annum. 
Duties to commence APRIL 1, 1912. 

Applications, — age, former Boe poe ane enclosing 1 not 9 
than three recent 
Librarian,” to be in the 4 5 the undersigned on or before 
FEBRUARY 1 next. 

Library Association favousabiy. mp 
Canvassing, = or indirectly is we rately posh 
December 23, LEO SON, . Clerk. 


EOLOG rIST. — LOUNG MAN, thoroughly 

mt and reliable, with ractica! field experience, 

for SOLENTIFIC EXPEDITION, ver AN SUDAN.—State age, 

references, experience, and salary required to LOXOL, care of Samson 
Clark & Co., 49, Great Portland Street, W. 


























UNIOR CLERK WANTED in OFFICE of 
LEARNED nog Age 17-18. Type-writing essential. 

pam an advan Salary 10s. to 15s. per week.—Apply 
8873, May & Williams,  Mewsagente, Picccadilly. 


XPERIENCED CATALOGUER and SALES- 
MAN WANTED in_ high-class ANTIQUARIAN BOOK- 
SELLER'S. BUSINESS, used to handling valua - be — 
have some knowledge of Latin and French. Good sa progressive) 
and commission to competent Man.—Apply, in canmiiens with ‘Ta 
particulars, to Box 1842, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E. 


Situations Wanted. 


qo F PUBLISHERS.—ART EDITOR (expert), 

with Business experience, and able to undertake Sang 
duties, --& ENGAGEMENT for whole or part , care of 
Peter Harper, 29, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


POSITION DESIRED—Librarian, Clerk, or 

therwise. Thorough knowledge of Book Trade and Current 
Literature. Seven years’ experience. First-class references. a ee 
Box 1845, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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HOLESALE BOOKSELLER’S ACCOUNT- 
ANT, BOOKKEEPER, and CONFIDENTIAL CLERK seeks 








a change. Experienced in. W 8, oe ea, Wo _— 
Miscellaneous. 


NIVERSITY LECTURER, M. A. post 
Graduate of the Sorbonne, Examiner for 
es PRIVATE TUITION in “ADVANCED FitENCH 
Translations undertaken. UR. 
x 1838, Athenseum Press, 13, Broamn's Suildings, B 
XFORD M.A. (late Scholar) desires LITERARY 


WORK—Research, Re' nm of M8S., Proofs, &c. Widely read 
in Classics, History. rec French, ‘and General Literature. ‘Typist.—W ano, 
29, Rochester 


British Boards, 
Eos Se 








ADY, with but small income, would abe very 
teful. for COPYING, SEARCHING, INDEXING, &&. 
Highest references.—J. 8., 23, Harberton Road, Highgate, N. 


Cype-Wiriters, Ke. 
0 AUTHORS—NOVELS, STORIES, 


ARTICLES, PLAYS, &c., 
TYPED accurately and neatly 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon ies 2d. Excellent paper free. 
Miss LAMB, 16, Cowley Hill Lane, 8t. Helens. 


A \essava tyre Wi ,NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 


5, Ww. EN with piste 
an big ty guarantes< References’ = 2 well 
oon Writers. iM. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harro’ 


M®..,.2 OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 
Higher Local. —M. Sr eiNG, Retorences Reed, = own Authors, Oxford 











IT 'YPE- -WRITING endartohen by Woman Goods Gradu- 
ate oe Kinestenh Tri irton jege, 

TYPE.WRITING AGENCY, be DURE STREET. ca MERIDGS Bee 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





from French, 
> <= —Mr. W. T. 
Telephone : 


RANSLATIONS into English | fr 
cUmmis, aa M.A. — ee: Park, Crouch End, N 
ornsey. 





RANSLATIONS of MSS., Novels, Plays, 

. Professional Work from and into German, French, Italian, 

Sranish and other Languages, by expert Li Linguiste. also no al Kinds | of 

ti D = 
BuILEY. 113-5, Fleet Street, B.C. Telephone, Holborn 4741. 


Pg RESEARCH undertaken at the 
a. Museum and el 

B., he Fans p> ts — 13, Bream's 
Saildings. 1-2 Lane, E.C. 


OR SALE, a WEEKLY PROVINCIAL 

NEWSPAPER, established fourteen years, in one of the 

la deny in the U.K. Splendid ed for able Organizer. 

Sat reasons for Sale.—Apply Athenzum Press, 
13, ——. 8 e Buildings, Chancery 











Nght yak WRESING « of every description carefully 
ted at home. (Bamipeten 2 py ft 4 


Pitcati and Copying. 
McPARLANE, tng sd Conying Ox Wenteli®, Hoses 








Catalogues. 


BOOKS.—Send a card for 
GLAISHER’S JANUARY CATALOGUE of 
UBLISHERY REMAINDERS. 


Many excellent 
CATALOGUE gratis and post free. 

WM. GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





NOTICE TO AUTHORS. —* A literary y sgent's 


work stands for all practical 
cr tiny map Se 2) ios same level as a sol et o's. Heis ‘called in aS the 


author ugh certain negotiations, and there should be 
scale of fees f0 tor hie werk. " This scale can be now obtained from Mr. 
STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, Literary Consultant, Trafalgar i - 4 


. W.C. Late Editor of Coneett sand the Windsor M 
+ Writers given practical help. 





UTHORS. —A_ well-known MAGAZINE 
EDITOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to _—a 
and ASSIST re Success secured.—EDITOR, care 
Kudin’s, 199, Strand, W. 


[THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER 
DICATE, KENDAL, 
Wants Stories, Anbio or Photographs of any phase of Sport. 


Tice SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 
Bond Street, London, W. Founded 1895. Tel 
reetiss PETHERDRIDGE (Nat, Sci, Tripos), Off Indexer 
Empl neee by 4 India Office 
Company's ; the New Edition ot 
the , Gazetteer of India ; Date ‘na Ri coeeaas Translato 
's Records Catalogued and A 


A Long, 
Arran by ° Ont e of the ‘Treasury Lira vi 
~~ Borough of Cardiff, the Minutes of = 
merset County Counci 
Wie verbatim in English, — Peench, 
erman, and Italian. bays ERBRIDGE trains from Three 
Six Pupils ev out a Secretarial and Special. Indexing 
Work.—THE T NIQUE C OF “tN DEXING. 2s. 9d. post free. 


ARCHITECTS. —A COLLECTION of 60 
STANDARD WORKS to be DISPOSED OF a 
Apply by letter to STUDIO EGAN, 142, Wardour Street, W. 


MALL COLLECTION FIRST EDITIONS 

ENGLISH ESTERATURE FOR PRIVATE SALE. Iow 

prices. Includes Dickens, R. L. Stevenson, &c. P mms on application 
O. H., care of Dawson's, 121, Cannon Street, B.C 


LD PERSIAN or RHODIAN PLATES, 
ee Vases, Bottles, ROWLS, &c.. WANTED for a 
Collection. High prices will be given. Write 
THE GEORGIAN GALLERY, 
10, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 


RENCH ARTIST (Member of the Société 
Artistes werd and his Wife (Musician, Pupil of F. 
Thome) *tiving in Ra lly ® situated house on the Riviera (terrace 
on sea front), ~~ LF RECEIVE a LADY or GENTLEMAN 
as parin 6 quest nting or Music if required.—Write 
B fHO “SHINCHOLLE, Villa Beau-rivage, Antibes, Aipes-Mari- 
times, France. 


RRABE < COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or catalogued. Abe Collections or Sin, fle 
Specimens PURCHASED. at the BEST gy? PRICES 

SPINK & sue. Ltd., Medallists to H.M ae l7and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W: (close to Piccadilly Circus 














; 


























Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre 
der and place MSS. — early pay 
all kiods" dealt with by e: who place 
‘Twenty years’ KAT, Semmens t's Inn, W. 


repared to 
terary work of 
: wo interest first. 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of pet capably 
Publishing Arranged. MSS placed with eontishers - and Teast. 





amonials on application to Mr A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. | 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, apackerey. Laver. Ainaworth 5 Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. i ok, z, Rowlan: Leech, &. The 
largest an tnd choicest Collection offered t for Sale - “the World. CATA 
issued and sent post free on application. Bought.— 

WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, ww. W.C. 





ATALOGUE No. 56.—Drawings, Engravings, 
— Illustrated Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and 
Wales, &c.—Hogarth—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable-Etchings 
by Samuel Palmers and Seymour Haden— Works by John —. = 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Sur: 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any 4 SUPPLIED. Themost ovat Bookfinder 
extant. Please state w: and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchangin A saleable Books for others selected 
from vari 8. a iis eae Deatty I particularly want 
. free.—EDW. BAKY R's Great 1 Booksho; 








ATALOGUE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 
now ready, pos 


Series it free. 
SHERRAT & HUGHES, 34, Cross dreet, Manchester. 








Sales by Auction. 


Engravings, including the Property of the late W. R. 
EFFRAY, Esq. (sold by order of the Executors.) 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Na AUCTION, at ~~ Galleries, 47, am Square, W.C., 

RIDA seapnary J. 19. oon minutes 1_o’clock recisely, 

the EARLY E GLISH and FRENC 

isis my 2 ‘ucmotine line and Ln | ag 

opograph —Hunting, ——- ng Scenes—Nava 

tary, and Historical Su ® Collection of Baxter Oil Prints— 

Arundel Society Publications few Water-Colour Drawings. 





Books and Manuscripts, including the Musical Library of 
the late CHARLES LETT'S, Esq. ; a Library, removed 
= om ae and from other Properties, by Order of 

‘zecutors. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will <3 
b; LAscriIon. at their Spain, 47, Leicester Squar 

on THURS DAY, January 25, and Followii = at ten a < 

1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, includin = 

Libraries, prising Antiquarian Music, Musical Wor 

Treatises Collections of Old Son —well-bound Books in all Branches 

of Literature—First Editions of Dickens, Lever, partes, om Speck. 

eray—Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Books ind- 

ings—Books illustrated by T. W. Kowlandson, Tncludip ng t noe of 

by: yy and Syntax’'s Three Tours tions— Works relating 

{vola-—Galleries of Eograving emits A xy stograph Letters aud 
vol eries of Engravin ec! at ul 

Documents—and other 








Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, _ Leicester Square, 
DURING 5 JANUARY, valuable GOLD, SILVER, an COPPBR 
cor War als and Decorations, by order of the 

Executors, and from other Private Sources. 


—. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
, - notice that they will hold the following 
ALES by’ AU raver ON, at their Great 8, Kin Street, St. James's 
e Sales commencing at 1 o'clock ke. se 
—" FRIDAY, January 19, PORCELAIN and 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE from various sources. 


e5 SATURDAY, , January 20, and MONDAY, 


MODERN PICTURES DRAWINGS, the Property 
3 fs. D.! D. SCHLOSS Esq., deceased and others. 








Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will a by AUCTIOS, "at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Street, Strand, W.C n THURSDAY January 18, at 1 0’ 
precisely, WORKS OF akr. f, competeing, Porcelain—Pottery—Bronzes 
—Miniatures—Old Cu lass—a quantity of Silver Plate, 
Jewellery, pe Be A p Biafra, Leeds, Kalph Wood, Lambeth, 
Whieldon, et 
other Old English 3. Oriental Porce 
Chelsea, Crown-Derby, Bow, Chelsea-Derby, and other English 
Porcelain, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
bins ott Vd averior. at ete House, No. 13, Wellington 
peasy 23. and Two Following 

} at : - lek réciely. BOOKS and ‘snd Me - bt comprising 


of John Genest, Author of the History of the English Stage— 
age oy of ne Actors. Tey Birds of Great Britain ; 
Feeeert of a GENTLE 

Works. Stan Works of En lish een be. ; 
Properties compris Original wings of Views in Ireland ty 
W. Daniell, R.A.— liection of "Colotype Portraits—Ackermann’s 
Microcosm of London—scarce Collections of Uld Plays—Illustrated 

orks, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Prints, Engravings, and Drawings relating to London. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellingten 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, ot 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
RINTS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS, many in Mezzotint, 
Aquatint, Stipple, and also many in Colours, together with Views, 
Portraits, Cuttings, and Man user ts ating to London, including 
the Property of the late WARW Erq., sie of the 
Department of Coins of the Brit: ib Museum, comprising Coll 
ne to Clerkenwell, a North Londo: =e 
Chelsea, South London, —_ —y q a Bridewell, and including 
Boeravings Sketches, y_in Colours, of and relating to 
igge Wells, Sadiers Wells, "White Conduit House (with an 
dson), Ranelagh, Vauxhall, Cremorne, 
.% Fn = &c. ; also ap interesting Collec- 
tion of Aeronautica, includin Lunardi, a F. ge — 
“gy ey ge Vane Lunardi e Nassa 
Balloo: and another Collection of * PRIN TS, ENGHRAY INGS, 
DRAWINGS, and CUTTINGS, meine Ay: c* London and the 
River Thames, the Property of E Esq., of Cran- 
worth Road, Winchester, late of F rel om. D Radloes. comprising a 
Series of the Thames from Source to Sea, including Views at Oxford, 
Westminster, London Bridge, Greenwich, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ections 





The Collection of Herbals, Natural History Books, and Early 
Editions of the writings of John Milton, the Property of 
the late J. F. PAYNE, M.D. F.R.C.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, January 30, and Following ES 
atl o'élock Frecisely, the REMAINING PORTION of the LIBKAR + 
OSEPH FRANK PAYNE, M.D. F.K.C.P., Librarian to 
the Royal — of Physicians, Hon. Fellow of Biase xlen College 
Oxford, Emeritus Harveian ofessor, Consulting Physician to 
St. Thomas's Ho ital, late President of the Pathological, Epidemio- 
logical and Derm: mitological Societies, comprising his Collection of rare 
Herbals and other Natural History Books—a Series of the First and 
Later Editions of John Milton's ae and Miltoniana—and Old 
and Modern Books in General Literatur 


May be viewed two days prior. a may be had. 





VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


MESSBS. HODGSON & CO. will | SELL by 
ae a a ae poor. 115, Chan cory Tan W.C., on 
Me 17, Two Followin Days, at 1 o'clock 
VALUABLES | MIBCELLAN EOU BOOKS, including the LIBRARY 
of the te J. LUDLOW, Esq., C.B. (removed from Addison 
Gardens, t, ‘order of the Executor, comprising the Houghton 
Gallery. 2 i hZ morocco—the Works of Gillray and Hogarth 
4 vols. Ft. K. Pictorial Arts of Japan, and others on the same 
by Audsiey, Bing, Du Sartel, &c.—Angas’s South Australia, [lus 
trated—Howett and Atkinson's Foreign Field p 
and other Books with Coloured Plates—the Editions of 
Hakluyt and Purchas, on Hand-made Pane Fleiss Montaigne, 
3 vols., Tudor Translations—First Editions of Surtees and Tha ackeray 
—The Writin; = Sones en, and other Books on Social Science 
and Political # Collection sey : ee Letters, &c.—also 
he SCIENTIFIC. Tl ;RARIES of D WARD DIVERS, F.R.8.; 
r. J. HUGHLINGS JACKS R.8.; and of the late 
AMUEL a Ksq. (former ‘Treasurer of the Society of Chemical 
my ey 





_ “4 morocco, 





sing Sets of the Philosophical Transactions of the 

Royal Society, the Chemical pockeey. the Society of Chemical Industry, 

Royal —, = New South Wales, &c.—a Set of Brain and other 

3ooks on ee on’s Manual of Conchology, 18 vols.— 

Sowerby's Botany, 6 .—Muller's Plants of Victoria, 2 vols.— 

‘s Birds of glen Gray's Indian Zoology, 2 vols.—and other 
Books on Natural History, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








VALUABLE LAW BOOKS. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms aS Chancery Lane, W.C., 0: 
the Property of the late RICHARD NEVILL. 


(removed from 12, Vid Square, W.C.), and of the late W. Cows 
DAVIES (by Order of the Executors). comprising Two Complete Sets 





of the Law Reports ; also Library and Uffice Furniture, &c. 
Catalogues are } reparing. 
GQ TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will offer, at his Rooms, 

King Street, Covent Garden, Lord FURTHER 
PORT IN of the COLLECTION of CURIOSITIES formed by the 
late B. G@. NEVINSON, Esq.; about 40 lots, the Property of a 
a" FMAN, deceased — Native Weapons — Fetishes from the 
Congo, Thibet, and other parts—Mahogany Writing Table, formerly 
the ropert of the late Lord Palmerston—about 30 lots of Pew ter— 
Japanese Colour Prints—Satsuma Ware—Bronzes, &c., and the usual 
Miscellaneous Collection. 


» ke. = ae prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale 


Catalogues on 
app. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


[HE Pf IMES Bok CLUB 


(IRCULATING LIBRARY 





IS NOW OPEN 
TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


Terms and full particulars on application. 


376 to 384, Oxford Street, London, W. 








Magazines, Ke. 
(JHE BUILDER, (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 


Wines fandee W.C tains 
TROLURAL 8001 Cures OF OF FRANCE. 
Be POLICY F THE 
GONTEM PORARY RROHITHOTS : MR. CASS GILBERT 
(with numerous Illustrations). 
rn AS A STUDY FOR ARCHITECTS 


(Socie 7 of rchitects). 

OPENING oes SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CONSTR 

PADDINGTON CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL (Illustrated). 

DRY IMBER. 

BATHS FOR ry (with Illustrations). 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 

DISCOUNTS. 

THE PENALTY CLAUSE IN cournacts. 

THE oe TRADE UNRE 

ILIeT RA 


CILDINGS. IN‘ THE U.8.A.. BY MR. CASS GILBERT. 
ANG OLD HIGHLAND TOWN. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 








N.B.—IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES RELATING TO 
EDMUND SPENSER. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d. 
BACON’ S SECRET DISCLOSED IN 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 

By GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHAM. 


With 4 Plates. 


London: GAY & mane. Ltd., 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, 
vent Garden. 


NOTICE. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 


JULY to DECEMBER, 1911, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d., 
IS IN PREPARATION. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; 
by post, ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings E.C. 





MESSRS. NOVELLO &CO. 


BEG LEAVE TO ANNOUNCE THAT IN ORDER TO CONFORM WITH THE PREVAILING 
CUSTOM OF THE BOOK TRADE 


THEY ARE NOW SELLING 


AS NET BOOKS 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER, 
AND ALL OTHER PSALTERS, CHANT BOOKS, AND 
PRAYER BOOKS. 


AND THE FOLLOWING OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS :— 


THE CORONATION SERVICE, with Music as performed at the Coronation of King . d. 
George V. and Queen Mary. Paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, rile, 5s. ; whole apes gilt, » 6d. ; 


Edition de Luxe eee 63 0 
CATALOGUE OF THE MUSIC LOAN EXHIBITION BY THE WORSHIPFUL 
COMPANY OF MUSICIANS. 1904. LIllustrated. Paper cover ... 42 0 
J. S. BACH. His Work and Influence on the Music of Germany. By Puruipp aes 
Translated by CLara Beit and J. A. Futter MaiTianp. 3 vols. Reduced price, 
cloth ... ose ace one eos ose soe ~~ ae 
FREDERICK CHOPIN. 2 oor By Sesion NIECKS ... 12 
PROGRAMME MUSIC IN THE ened nen CENTURIES. By Funpenicx 
Nizcks. Reduced price, cloth ... 12 6 
THE MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF SOUTHERN INDIA AND 
THE DECCAN. Illustrated with 17 Plates. By Capt.C. R. Day ... 73 6 
Ditto ditto Artists’ Proof Copies. Japanese paper ... 147 0 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. New and =. any im with Historical Preface. 
Roxburgh binding ... 7 6 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. New at old. Beautifully illustrated. Series L aa II. 
only. Cloth, gilt ... oe 7 #@ 


GOD SAVE THE KING. The Origin ons History of the ‘Music ont Words of the 
National Anthem. By W. H. Cummines. Cloth, gilt +e aa e ¢ 


THE HISTORY OF MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. By F. G. Sones Cloth row 3 6 


NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES AND oe. By + W. Exuiorr. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and elegantly bound 


oo 
THE LITERATURE OF NATIONAL MUSIC. By is ‘Dem. Cloth re 5 0 
RESEARCHES INTO THE EARLY one ied THE wens FAMILY. 

By Cart Encet. Cloth ... eee 7 6 
BEETHOVEN AND HIS NINE SYMPHONIES. - Sir lesen Cue “Cloth 6 0 
THE BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC. By Epvarp Hansticx. erreeaan by Gustav 

ConEN. Cloth 306 oe eee eee 4 0 
THE LETTERS OF A LEIPZIG CANTOR. ‘By shies eal Translated 

and arranged by A. D. CoLEripGe. 2 vols. Cloth, gilt ... ve 21 0 
JENNY LIND. A Record and seatgte of the method of the aoe J mand Lind- Gotdschmit. 


By W. 8. Rocxsrro. Cloth .. 20 


LIFE OF MOZART. By Orro im, Translated fons the pene 7 ‘Sis D. 
. Townsend. With 5 Portraits and eee by Sir GzorceE Grove. 3 vols. emma 





price. Cloth.. ihe 21 0 

NOVELLO’S COLLECTION OF WORDS OF ANTHEMS, containing the 2 Words 
of over 2,000 Anthems. Cloth, 5s.; red basil.. a 7 6 
—The Appendix only. Paper ... eee ine oon ios 1 0 
THE PARISH CHURCH ANTHEM BOOK (Words of pene Cloth ... = 2 6 

A “iia ’.. OF ene TERMS. heed J. snenian and W. A. Bagrett. 
oth eee ° eee 7 6 

DUFAY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. Fifty Compositions with Sitations By 
J. Srainer, J. F. R. Starner, C. Starner, and E. . B. NicHoLson a ao £4.09 


EARLY BODLEIAN MUSIC. Vol. L, containing 110 Facsimiles of MS. Music ; 
Vol. II., containing their transcriptions into Modern Notation. By J. Srainsr, 
J. F. R. Starner, ana — E. W. B. eencenael The 2 vols. large —_ 


half morocco ... j 126 0 
TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By Racine 

Taytor. Cloth, gilt eee “ 5 0 
CATHEDRAL ORGANISTS: Past ond Present. By in Ez er Cloth .. 3 6 


ADDITIONAL HYMNS, WITH TUNES. For use with any other Church ete 
Staff Notation, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. 6d. ; Words only, 1s. Od., 4d., and 3d. 

THE COUNCIL SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, WITH TUNES— 
Staff Notation, 2s. 6d.; The Words, with Melody only in Staff Notation and Tonic 

Sol-fa, ls. ; Words only, limp cloth, 6d. 

THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF aueep. 
By Sir Joun Hawkins. 2 vols. Cloth.. 21 0 
—Supplementary Volume of Medallion Portraits from the Original Plates. Cloth ... 16 0 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 
TENNYSON 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
With Portraits. S8vo, 10s. net. 








THE CRISIS IN PERSIA. 


The Glory of the Shia 

World. By Major P. M. SYKES, 
C.8.I. C.M.G. With many Illustra- 
tions in the Text and 4 Coloured 
Reproductions of Persian Paintings. 8vo, 
10s. net. 

English Review.—‘' The story has all the 
freshness of rfect sincerity, and the 
glamour of unfamiliarity: it is one thing 
to read of Persian ways in the letters of the 
foreign observers and quite another in the 
language of the Persian himself......Here, 
for practically the first time, we have the 
Persian point of view.” 





Floreat Etona. Anecdotes 
and Memories of Eton 
College. By RALPH NEVILL. 


With many Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 15s. net. 





Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern’ Representatives. 
By W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc. LL.D. F.B.S., 
Professor of Geology and Palzontology 
in the University of Oxford. TIilus- 
trated. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Atheneum.—* Prof. Sollas deserves to 
rank high amongst the benefactors of Anglo- 
Saxon humanity. The educated public has 
been demanding such a book as this for years. 
eT With such a guide in our hands we can 
face any museum of prehistoric antiquities ; 
nay, the volume is a portable museum in 
itself.” 





Style in Musical Art. By sir 
HUBERT PARRY, Bart. C.V.O. Mus. 
Doec., &e. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Times. —‘“* Every page of these twenty- 
one chapters on style is fully intelligible by all 
who have any interest in artistic matters. It 
may be said at once that expectations have 
been worthily met; the book will fully 
maintain, even enhance, Sir Hubert’s high 
reputation.” 


Musical Composition. a 
Short Treatise for Students. By Sir 
CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* This work forms Volume I. of THE 
MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY. A Series of up- 
to-date Primers which are being issued in 
conjunction with Messrs, STAINER & 
BELL, Lrp. 

Times.—‘‘ The appearance of Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford’s little treatiseon ‘Musical 
Composition’ means far more than the in- 
auguration of ‘The Musician’s Library,’ 
excellent as that series promises to be. It 
is the first treatise, for three centuries, in 
which composition has been treated by a 
composer whose own works have claims to 
live.” 





The Modern Prison Cur- 
riculum. A General Review of our 
Penal System. By R. F. QUINTON, 

t. 


M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





FIFTH EDITION. 
Mathematical Recreations 


and Essays. By W. W. ROUSE 
BALL. Fifth Edition. Extra crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. 


By Dr. RUDOLF EUCKEN, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Jena, and recently awarded a Nobel 
Prize. Now first translated into English from the 
second and revised edition, with a special Preface for 
this edition by the Author. Translated by Rev. W. 
TUDOR JONES, Ph.D., Jena, for some years a student 
under Prof. Eucken. In large demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Dr. Tudor Jones is to be congratulated on the manner 
in which he has acquitted himself of the supremely difficult 
task of clothing in an English dress the profound thoughts 
of his teacher, Prof. Eucken, of Jena, on the perennial 
subject of religion.”—Scoteman. 
MODERN TIMES. 
By ERNEST J. SCHUSTER, Barrister-at-Law. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 


WORKS BY THE EDITOR OF ‘THE 
HIBBERT JOURNAL.’ [/wst published. 


AMONG THE IDOLMAKERS. 


By L. P. JACKS, M.A., Dean of Manchester College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

“Mr. Jacks has written a book which for sheer ability, 
for right-mindedness, and for driving force will compare 
favourably with any book of the season. This is a book 
which strongly makes for cleanness, for sanity, for Chris- 
tianity.”—‘‘ A MAN OF KENT” in British Weekly. 


MAD SHEPHERDS, 


and other Human Studies. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
“It seems to contract after you have read it into an 
intense and powerful lyric... .full of the spirit of — 
‘imes. 














A BOOK FOR STUDENTS OF BERGSON. 
Specially recommended by Mr. Joseph Solomon in 
his recent work on Bergson. 


THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The book is one which no philosophical student of 
to-day should be without.”— Westminster Review. 

“ An intellectual and spiritual feast.”—Interpreter. 

“This most vigorous and original piece of work.” 

Christian World. 

‘* Aflame with a passion of liberty. Like a mighty wind 
he goes sweeping on his way.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

**A significant book....eloquent, imaginative, h 
Philosophy here forsakes its usual ‘ grey in grey.’”—Prof. 
J. H. MUIRHEAD in The Christian Commonwealth. 

“Written under an inspiration mentally the same as 
Bergson’s, and will greatly help to the comprehension of 
his ideas.”—J. SOLOMON. 











THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Principal Contents of JANUARY Number, Now 
Ready. 


Civilisation in Danger. Second Study. 
France, England, Germany. RENE L. GERARD. 


Balfour and Bergson. Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
Is there one Science of Nature ? 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
niverse Friendly ? 
moe wane 4 Prof. GEORGE T. LADD. 
The “‘ Corruption” of the Citizenship of 
the Working Man. A Reply. 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 
Is Personality in Space P Rt. Rev. C. F. DARCY. 
Popular Philosophy. Prof. W. P. KER, LL.D. 
In a Prehistoric Sanctuary. R. R. MARETT. 
The Primitive Conception of Death. 
W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R.S. 


The Ecclesiastical Situationin Scotland. Another 
Point of View. Rev. J. A. PATERSON, D.D. 


Mysticism and Rabbinical Literature. 
Rev. J. ABELSON, D.Litt. 
The Divine Unity. 


Rev. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Social Service No. 2. Pernicious Literature. 
Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


Survey of Philosophical and Theological Litera- 
ture. Philosophy. Prof. G. DAWES HICKs. 
Discussions. Signed Reviews. 


Super royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, post free, 2s. 9d. 
Subscriptions, which may commence with any number, 
108. per annum, post free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of 
‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,’ ‘ Master 
and Maid,’ &c. 6s. [Just out. 

Mrs. Harker’s novel, ‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,’ 
has attained to such wide popularity since its publication 
two years ago, that she has been induced to continue the 
record of the lives of Montagu and Edmund, and of their 
guardian Mr. Wycherly. 








New Volumes in the 
INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 


THE DIARIES OF 


STREYNSHAM MASTER 
(1675-1680). 


AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY PAPERS 
RELATING THERETO. Edited by SIR 
RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bart., C.LE., 
2 vols. meCium 8vo, 12s. net each. 
[Ready next week. 

‘The Diaries of Streynsham Master’ give vivid record of 
affairs in India during the second half of the seventeenth 
power n O and shed illumination on the manner of life led by 
Englishmen there at the time when the empire-to-be was in 
its elements. The “factor named Master” was a greater 
man than the world is conscious of, and deserves the literary 
monument built for him by Sir Richard Temple out of his 
own writings. 


THE GREAT STAR MAP. 


By H. H. TURNER, D.Sc. F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 

In 1887, an International Conference at Paris determined 
to map the places of all stars in the heavens brighter than 
@ certain standard 2 Pe means. Prof. Turner, 
who has superintended the Oxford work, gives a brief 
popular account of the scope of the work, and of the 
problems which it will assist in solving, with incidental 
references to recent discoveries which concern the consti- 
tution of the universe of stars. 


HOURS OF INSIGHT, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. By the late 

WILLIAM EDWARD COLLINS, D.D., Lord 

Bishop of Gibraltar. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE POOR LAW ENIGMA. 


By Miss M. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, Ex- 
Guardian for the Parish of Kensington. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


An attempt has been made in this volume of lectures to 
trace the rise and Pe of the English Poor Law, and to 
give a short sketch of the diverse ways in which relief is 
afforded at the present time. The author also gives an 
account and a criticism of the chief schemes for the reform 
4 — Law Administration which are now before the 

ublic. 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 430. JANUARY, 1912. 68. 
1. THE HISTORY OF MAJORITY RULE. By Th. 
Baty, LL.D. 


NEW LIGHT ON GEORGE SAND. 


FIJI AS A CROWN COLONY. (With Map.) By 
Sir Everard im Thurn, K.C.M.G. 


THE ELIZABETHAN REFORMATION. By the 
Rev. Prof. Whitney. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA. By W. H. Hadow. 

THE EPISTOLA] OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. By 
Dr. A. W. Ward. 

. THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON. By 
Sydney Waterlow. 

THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 
By Edward Porritt. 

TURKEY UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

10. THE GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE ON ARMA- 
MENTS. By Edgar Crammond. 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS. 


9 po 
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by 


Sp PN oe 


11. 


— 


12. TRIPOLI AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
E. J. Dillon. 


13. HOME RULE FINANCE. 


By Dr. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Steet, W. 
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LITERATURE 


—.— 


The Lysistrata of Aristophanes, acted at 
Athens in the Year B.C. 411. The 
Greek Text Revised, with a Transla- 
tion into Corresponding Metres, Intro- 
duction, and Commentary, by Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers. (Bell & Sons.) 


Ai Xdpires répevds te AaBeiv Srep ovyi 
TeoeiTat 
(nrovoa Yrxiv edpov ’Apirrodavors. 
Plato. 
Ce poéte comique, qui n’est ni comique 
ni poéte, n’aurait pas été admis parmi nous 
& donner ses farces & la foire Saint-Laurent.” 
—Voltaire. 


Two quotations that illustrate more neatly 
the difference between a great man and a 
clever critic it would be hard to find. 

Perhaps no one has felt so surely as Plato 
the significance of the universe, or per- 
ceived so clearly that no parts of it, not 
even the great facts of life and the simple 
emotions, are common or unclean. To 
him, therefore, it seemed that the Graces, 
seeking an imperishable temple, discovered 
the soul of Aristophanes. To Plato, 
who knew that there is essential comedy 
just as there is essential tragedy, and that 
both are roads by which men come at 
truth, these plays were full of beauty and 
significance ; whereas to Voltaire, who 
never perceived the essential beneath 
the accidental, they were stupid and vulgar 
farces. Life, for him, was an affair of the 
intellect—an affair of intellectual rela- 
tions controlled by intellectual conventions. 

Life was Society ; and comedy the mirror 
held up to Society by talent. Humour 
meant wit—the bedecking of superficial 
things with brain-spun finery. The reve- 





lation of that profound humour that lies 
beneath the surface he neither practised nor 
appreciated. Indeed, an interest in what 
lies beneath the surface seemed tolerable 
only so long as it was reasonably insincere. 
Truth, thought Voltaire, was too good for 
lackeys; sincerity too coarse for the 
gentry. No great man ever feared coarse- 
ness ; but little ones, however much they 
may relish indecency, cannot afford to be 
found ill-bred. 

To have read Mr. Rogers’s translations is 
to know that he is on the side of Plato. 
Unfortunately, we are only just beginning 
to rub our eyes after a bout of prudery 
that would have dumbfounded Plato and 
filled Voltaire with disgust. Even now, 
were Aristophanes alive and publishing, 
his plays would be vetoed by the Censor 
and boycotted by the libraries probably, 
while a judge of the High Court could 
surely be found to sentence the author of 
‘The Birds ’ to three months’ hard labour 
for blasphemy. Mr. Rogers. therefore, 
who made this translation, not in the 
Athens of Plato, but in the London of 
Podsnap—in 1878, to be exact—is not to 
be blamed for having allowed it to bear 
the mark of its age. Nevertheless, though 
pardonable, his compromise is deplorable, 
since it robs this translation of precisely 
that quality which gives to most of the 
others their high importance. For Mr. 
Rogers is one of those who during the 
last five-and-twenty years have been 
busy awakening us to a new sense of the 
possibilities of life. His share in that task 
has been to express and restate, in a form 
appreciable by the modern mind, some 
of the adventures and discoveries of the 
Hellenic genius. He is one of those 
scholars who, consciously or unconsciously, 
have joined hands with the boldest spirits 
of the age, and, by showing what the 
Greeks thought and felt, have revealed 
to us new worlds of thought and feeling. 
Now, to write like the sociologists, the 
subject of ‘ The Lysistrata’ is the funda- 
mental nature and necessity of the 
interdependence of the sexes. But what 
Aristophanes thought and felt about the 
matter, what Plato praised and Voltaire 
misunderstood, is just what we shall not 
find in this translation. For instance, the 
scene between Cinesias: and Myrrhina is 
essential to a perfect understanding of the 
play, but the latter part of it (ll. 905-60) 
is not so much as paraphrased here. And 
so the spirit languishes ; it could flourish 
only in the body created for it by the 
poet, and that body has been mutilated. 

This version, then, fails to bring out the 
profound, comic conception that gives 
unity and significance to the original ; 
nevertheless, it has something more than 
literary interest. The comic poet offers 
matter worthy of the consideration of 
politicians and political controversialists, 
and this the translator has rendered 
fearlessly and well. For ‘The Lysis- 
trata’ is a political play, and cannot be 
discussed profitably apart from its political 
ideas and arguments. It can no more 
be treated as pure literature than the 
poetry of Tennyson can be treated as 
anything else. Frankly “ pacifist,” and 





to some extent “ feminist,” hostile, at any 
rate, to arrozant virility, it sounds in its 
ideas and arguments oddly familiar to 
modern ears. Political wisdom, like 
human folly, seems to obey a law known 
to men of science as ‘‘ the Conservation of 
Energy ”— quantity and quality are per- 
manent, form alone changes. It is the 
Aristophanic method that differs so greatly 
from that of most modern satirists. For 
Aristophanes does not confine himself 
to driving the blade of his wit into the 
rotten parts of a bad case; he does not 
score intellectual points only. His method 
is more fundamental. A clever contro- 
versialist can always find joints in the 
harness of his foe. When one popular 
philosopher of to-day meets another, it is 
sometimes hard to say which makes the 
greater number of hits. Even harder is it 
to say that the cause of truth has been 
much advanced. One may hold, fairly 
enough, that both sides have been made 
ludicrous ; but it is still fairer to admit 
that neither has been discredited. If 
Aristophanes never succeeded in ruining 
a party, at least he succeeded in dis- 
crediting some pestilent opinions. This 
he did, not so much by a brisk display of 
intellectual handiness, as by showing that 
@ pompous superstructure was baseless. 
He makes us feel a position to be absurd, 
instead of merely thinking certain things 
in it silly. 

The superior, sneering official has not 
escaped shrewd knocks from the wits 
of every age. There is a type of mind 
which, under every form of government, 
pushes to the front by sheer lack of virtue. 
Wherever life has become sufficiently 
mechanical to support a bureaucracy, 
there will the Poloniuses and Shallows 
gather, and, wherever there is an official 
caste, there will be satirists or torture- 
chambers. Yet, though the  self-com- 
placent magistrate has been the butt of the 
ages, Aristophanes and Shakespeare, and 
perhaps Flaubert, have alone revealed his 
essential nullity, because they alone have 
looked for something essential beneath 
the accidental. Nothing could be simpler 
than the character of Polonius ; nothing 
could be more subtle. A rap here, a stab 
there, and the soul of a minister is exposed. 
We have come to see, we scarcely know 
how, that, if he ever had one, he has lost it. 
Some idea of the simplicity and subtlety 
of the Aristophanic method may be 
gathered from the following scene, but 
to illustrate the extravagance and beauty 
of the form, or the profundity of the 
conception, no quotation can _ suffice. 
Lysistrata has unfolded her famous scheme 
for stopping the war: there is to be a 
sympathetic strike; the women of all 
the combatant states, principals and 
allies, are to withhold their services until 
the war has been stopped :— 


Lysistrata (ending a speech). Then shall the 
people revere us and honour us, 
givers of Joy, and givers of Peace. 


Magistrate. Tell us the mode and the means of 
your doing it. 
Iys. First we will stop the disorderly 


crew, 

Soldiers in arms promenading and onl 
Stratyllis (leader of the chorus of women 

ea, by divine Aphrodite, ‘2 true. 
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Lys. Mi in the marketyou see them like Cory- 
jangling about with their armour of mail. 
Fiercely ee in the midst of the crockery, 
sternly parade by the cabbage and kail. 
Mag. Right, for a soldier should always be sol- 
dierly ! 
8. Troth, ’tis a mighty ridiculous jest, 
Watching them haggle for shrimps in the 
market-place, 
grimly accoutred with shield and with 
crest. 


Strat. Comes, like a Tereus, a Thracian irregular, 
shaking his dart and his target to boot; 
Off runs ashop-girl, appalled at the sight of him, 
down he sits soldierly, gobbles her fruit. 
Mag. You, I presume, could adroitly and gingerly 
settle this intricate, tangled concern : 
You in a trice could relieve our —— 
Iys. Certainly. Mag. How? permit 
me to learn. 
Iys. Just as a woman, with nimble dexterity, 
thus with her hands disentangles a skein. 


Mag.  cemenenes marvellous feats, not a doubt 
of it, 
you with your skeins and your spindles 
can show ; 

Fools! do you really expect to unravel a 

terrible war like a bundle of tow ? 
Lys. Ah, if you only could manage your politics 
just in the way that we deal witha fleece! 


Mag. Heard any ever the like of their impudence, 
these who have nothing to do with the war, 
nae of bobbins, and beatings, and washing- 
ubs 
Lys. Nothing to do with it, wretch that 
you are! 


The women conclude that one who talks 
thus is no better than a dead man; and 
when he sets out on some trusty platitude 
concerning woman’s sphere and the married 
state with 


Truly whoever is able to wed— 
Lysistrata takes him up sharply with 
Truly, old fellow, ’tis time you were dead. 


Accordingly they prepare with sacrificial 
pigs, funeral cakes, fillets, and chaplets to 
ive the walking corpse a decent burial. 
e magistrate stumps off, taking Heaven 
to witness that he never was so insulted 
in his life, which, as Lysistrata observes, 
amounts to nothing more than grumbling 
because they have not laid him out. 


Twenty-three centuries are gone since 
Aristophanes wrote ‘ The Lysistrata,’ but 
the safe official who dismisses with a 
traditional sneer or a smile the notion 
that any can manage, except those who 
have been trained to mismanage, is still 
with us. Perhaps he has outlived the 
class whose prejudices and limitations he 
formerly expressed ; but in the days of 
Aristophanes such a class existed, and it 
is pete here by the chorus of old 
gentlemen. In those days the men were 
not the only fools. Aristophanes had no 
intention of making out that they were. 
He was a better artist than party man. 
He was a comic poet who revealed the 
essential comedy of all things. The 
chorus of women, Lysistrata herself, and 
the other leading ladies, all have their 
foibles and absurdities ; only the chorus 
of men, who are so keenly alive to them, 
seem never to guess that there are smuts 
on the pot. To seek in this age and 
country a companion for these old fellows 
would be to insult our Western civiliza- 
tion. Let us invent a purely fantastic 
character; one who could not sleep at 
night for fear of Prussians and Social 


Democrats, who clamoured daily for a 
dozen Dreadnoughts, conscription, and 
the head of Mr. Keir Hardie on a charger, 
and yet —_ his leisure warni ers 
of the daily papers against the danger of 
admitting to any share of power a sex 
notorious for its panic-fearfulness, in- 
tolerance, and lack of humour; such a 
one would indeed merit admission to the 
xopds yepdvrwv, would be a proper fellow 
to take his stand é£js ’Apicroyeirou, 
beside the brave Aristogiton, and zardéac 
tiade ypads tiv yvéov, beat down this 
“* monstrous regiment of women.” 

Aristophanes was a staunch conser- 
vative, but he disliked a stupid argument 
wherever he found it. He cared intensely 
about politics, but he could not easily 
forget that he was an artist. Neither 
the men nor the women are tied up and 
peppered with the small shot of his wit ; 
they are allowed to betray themselves. 
The art consists in selecting from the 
mass of their opinions and sentiments 
what is most significant, and making the 
magistrate, who speaks for the party, 
deliver himself of judicious commonplaces. 
The chorus of wiseacres, the bar-parlour 
politicians, whom chance or misfortune 
has led to favour one side rather than the 
other, are less cautious without being 
less platitudinous. Their talk is all of 
“inevitable war’ and “ stripping for the 
fray,” “ vindicating rights,” ‘‘ tyranny ” 
and “ traitors,” “ spoliation,” “ innova- 
tion,” and “ striking good blows for the 
cause”; at least it was twenty-three 
hundred years ago. 


Men Chorus. 


This is not a time for slumber ; 
now let all be bold and free, 
Strip to meet the great occasion, 
vindicate our rights with me. 
I can smell a deep, surprising 
Tide of Revolution rising, 
Odour as of folk devising 
Hippias’s tyranny. 
And I feel a dire misgiving, 
Lest some false Laconians, meeting 
in the house of Cleisthenes, 
Have inspired these wretched women 
all our wealth and pay to seize. 
Pay from whence I get my living. 
Gods! to hear these shallow wenches 
taking citizens to task, 
Prattling of a brassy buckler, 
jabbering of a martial casque ! 
Gods ! to think that they have ventured 
with Laconian men to deal, 
Men of just the faith and honour 
that a ravening wolf might feel ! 
Plots they ’re hatching, plots contriving, 
plots of rampant Tyranny ; 
But o’er US they shan’t be Tyrants, 
no, for on my guard I’il be, 
And I ’ll dress my sword in myrtle, 
and with firm and dauntless hand, 
Here beside Aristogeiton 
resolutely take my stand, 
Marketing in arms beside him. 
This the time and this the place 
When my patriot arm must deal a 
blow upon that woman’s face. 


One is tempted to quote Mr. Rogers 
indefinitely ; indeed, there are a score 
of good things to which we would gladly 
call attention. Having warned readers 
that this version is not a translation 
in the sense that the versions of ‘ The 
Frogs’ and ‘The Birds’ are, we can, 
with a clear conscience, urge all to 
read it who care for good literature 
or are interested in political ideas. 








They will not be disappointed; only, 
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we would suggest to those whose Greek 
has grown a little rusty that a literal 
translation in French or German would 
be a suitable companion for the English 
paraphrase. Without it, they will hardly 
understand what provoked Plato’s splen- 
did compliment or the nervous indignation 
of Voltaire. 














Henry Fox, First Lord Holland: a Study 
of the Career of an Eighteenth Century 
Politician. By Thad W. Riker. 2 vols. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. RiIKER’s sub-title judiciously indicates 
the scope of his able book. With Henry 
Fox the affectionate husband, the fond if 
injudicious parent, the cordial friend and 
host, the enthusiastic art collector and 
gardener, he is but little concerned. In 
his account of the politician’s private life 
he virtually follows Sir George Trevelyan, 
and he has missed a significant passage in 
the ‘ Journal ’ of Elizabeth, Lady Holland, 
which implies that Henry Fox, in his old 
age, did not accept the extravagance of 
his son Charles with the complacency that 
is commonly attributed to him. This 
piece of evidence was worth giving, because 
it gets rid of the contradiction that a man 
who was rapacious in the acquiring of 
money should have been absolutely indif- 
ferent as to what became ofit. Lady Hol- 
land did not love Charles Fox, but there is 
no reason to doubt her statement that his 
parents were grieved by his indebtedness. 
It must have been a bitter thing for the 
aged placeman, as he was nearing his end, 
to have to provide no less than 140,000/. 
to save his favourite son from ruin. 


Within the limits he has imposed upon 
himself, Mr. Riker has been conspicuously 
successful. He has delved deeply and 
intelligently into eighteenth - century 
politics, and one of their most typical 
characters appears, as the result of his 
labours, in a far more satisfactory present- 
ment than had previously been given to 
history. We do not get a new Henry 
Fox, for Mr. Riker is far too truthful a 
writer to attempt a refurbishing of that 
somewhat dingy career, but we get to 
know ever so much more about him. In 
fact, despite Mr. Riker’s honest admission 
that he has been unable to obtain access 
to the Holland House manuscripts, it may 
well be the case that but little more 
remains to be known. Was an astute 
person such as Henry Fox likely to leave 
undestroyed the evidence of the means 
by which he became so rapidly rich, when 
the City was railing at him “ as the public 
defaulter of unaccounted millions,’ and 
he was living in constant apprehension of 
having to disgorge ? It does not, some- 
how, seem the sort of thing he would have 
done. If a weakness in treatment must 
be pointed out, it is that no idea is given 
by Mr. Riker of Fox’s capacity as a writer 
of dispatches when Secretary of State. 
“* War and Foreign Office Papers (passim), 
Public Record Office,” figure in the biblio- 
graphy, but they are infrequently cited. 
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Henry Fox’s career is a melancholy 
example of a decline in worth and 
dignity as the years went on. Up to a 
certain point he lay open, though with 
some qualification, to Chesterfield’s sar- 
casm that ‘“‘ he had not the least notion 
or regard for the public good or constitu- 
tion,’ but he was a creditable specimen 
of the vigorous party man. He followed 
Walpole faithfully, and cherished his 
memory. Under the laxer direction of 
Henry Pelham he allowed himself much 
greater latitude; but as he avowedly 
belonged to the Duke of Cumberland’s 
party, and as ministerial homogeneity 
was far from a recognized principle, his 
displays of independence by no means 
amounted to a scandal. They earned for 
him, it is true, the icy hostility of Hard- 
wicke, a timorous politician whom Mr. 
Riker sums up with much insight. Then 
came the welter of politics whence emerged 
the powerful Pitt-Newcastle Ministry. 
Our author tells the story with much 
documentary detail ; he clears up several 
disputed points, and he does substantial 
justice to individuals, with the exception 
of Pitt. Later on, when he draws the 
inevitable contrast between the two rivals, 
he perceives clearly enough why Pitt 
was great and Henry Fox a good deal less 
than great. But, in commenting on his 
documents, Mr. Riker allows himself too 
short a perspective ; and we hear far too 
much about Pitt’s “arrogance,” his 
“‘somewhat tyrannical nature,” and his 
“egotism.” All that may be more or less 
true, but Pitt’s pride was in his country. 

As Mr. Riker well remarks, Henry Fox 
reached the crisis of his career in the 
autumn of 1755, when he became Secre- 
tary of State for the Southern Depart- 
ment, an office he had previously refused. 
He seemed the ideal man for the post. 
In the management of the Commons he 
was incomparable. He held his own in 
debate, his superior judgment, as he was 
thoroughly aware, making up for Pitt’s 
advantage in oratory. The reports of his 
speeches are fragmentary, yet we can 
catch the aptness of his retort on the 
“* Cousinhood,” that “‘ the clamours of one 
family will never pass for the voice of the 
nation.” After that debate Speaker 
Onslow told Fox that, ‘‘ if Pitt. ...did not 
provide better matter to make his fine 
speeches upon, he would soon grow as 
insignificant as any man in the House.” 
But Fox risked all on one throw; he 
must, as Horace Walpole observed, be 
“First Minister” or “ruined.” The 
crafty Newcastle took care that he should 
be isolated in the “ Conciliabulum ” or 
inner ring of the Cabinet ; and his repre- 
sentations for a more vigorous war policy, 
notably in the relief of Minorca, went 
unheeded. He was compelled, in short, 
to defend failures in public which in 
private he had done his best to prevent. 
The ugly feature in his conduct is his 
persistency in drawing the net, as Mr. 
Riker puts it, about the hapless Byng. 
There must have been a spice of cruelty 
about him—possibly of cowardice as well. 

His bitter experience as Newcastle’s 
distrusted underling killed the honourable 





ambition in Henry Fox’s breast. He was 
content, thenceforth, to grow rich on the 
pickings of the Pay Office, with but little 
voice in affairs, except during the autumn 
of 1762, when he was “ His Majesty’s 
Minister in the House of Commons ”’ for 
the corruption of Parliament and the 
extermination of the Whigs and their 
dependents. Mr. Riker’s estimate of 
Henry Fox’s venality is, one unfortunate 
word excepted, a just and moderate 
reckoning. He amassed wealth much as 
his father, old Stephen Fox, whom Evelyn 
praised without stint, had lined his 
pockets before him. The auditing of his 
accounts, according to the haphazard 
custom of those days, being years in 
arrear, he played with the balances, 
investing and selling out with much 
astuteness; and he profited by a long 
tun of his office while war contracts 
abounded. In so doing he was following 
precedent, ignoring the fact that Pitt, 
while at the Pay Office, had broken away 
from the evil tradition. Mr. Riker 
inserts a ‘‘ perhaps,” but that is surely a 
mistake. Pitt’s disinterestedness stands 
above all cavil, and it is just because he 
elevated political ideals that his rival, who 
stuck to the old system, became the best- 
hated man in the country. 

Mr. Riker does not bring much fresh 
evidence to bear on the purchase and pro- 
scription of the Whigs by means of which 
Fox forced through the Peace, but his 
account of that comprehensive revenge is 
written with spirit. We agree with him 
that ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Minister” did not 
regard himself as a conscientious adherent 
of a strong kingship, for directly his 
vengeance was sated he began urging for 
retirement with a peerage. He knew, of 
course, that Bute was contemplating a 
similar step, and his own health was 
unequal to the strain which events put 
upon it. What he did not foresee was 
that, having consigned himself to the 
shelf, his claims would fall on unresponsive 
ears. When Grenville made it one of the 
conditions of a continuance in office that 
Holland should be dismissed from the 
Pay Office, the King merely remarked, 
**T don’t much like turning him out, but 
with all my heart, Mr. Grenville.” His 
repeated pleadings for an earldom went 
unregarded ; on one occasion he “left 
London, much dissatisfied with the Court, 
and the Court with him.” There is some 
force in Horace Walpole’s contention that 
Holland had well earned promotion in 
the peerage, but, after all, George III. 
had summed up the value of his instru- 
ments in corruption not unfairly when he 
said, “‘ We must call in bad men to govern 
bad men.” 








The Vision of Faith, and other Essays. By 
Caroline Emelia Stephen. (Cambridge, 
Heffer.) 


MaTTHEW ARNOLD, in the Preface to 
‘Culture and Anarchy,’ used the phrase 
“the members of a non-conforming or 
self - made religious community.” In 
spite of the insight and fragrance of 





Caroline Stephen’s outlook, the present 
reviewer gets from her the impression of 
a ‘self-made creed,” of a point of view 
which has — not rejected indeed, since 
we cannot reject what we have never 
had—but has failed to grasp the real 
essence of “the Church”; of that 
Church so careful, as Baron von Hiigel 
showed, of the respective elements 
in religion, the institutional, the intel- 
lectual, and the mystical. Miss Stephen 
pays tribute to the second, and high 
honour to the third, but passes by the 
first. Yet, for many minds, the institu- 
tional has been, and still is, the necessary 
casket of the other two. 


It is happily true that 


“no one can now fail to recognize the 
existence of a very high degree of goodness 
and great beauty of character and purity of 
life in many of those who reject all forms of 
religious expression, and who deny the 
beliefs underlying them.” 


But this passage, and the following, 


“the more fully the idea of faithfulness or 
sincerity, as distinguished from mere correct- 
ness of theory, enters into our idea of the faith 
that saves, the more cautious shall we be in 
the use of either words or symbols to repre- 
sent our faith without being quite sure that 
they do so accurately.” 


seem to suggest that there is some almost 
necessary opposition between a “right 
faith’? and a “good life.” As a matter 
of fact, some of the greatest saints of 
the world are, as again Matthew Agnold 
pointed out, to be found in that y 
where faith is defined most rigidly. 
The fact is, perhaps, that very many 
people, not markedly original or specu- 
lative, have found it easier to profess a 
right faith than to live a consistently 
beautiful life. So men, watching them, 
have put down their failure to their 
orthodoxy—an odd cause indeed. In her 
strictures on the orthodox, as, e.g., where 
she speaks of the Athanasian Creed, Miss 
Stephen writes as if unaware of the 
doctrine of the “‘ soul of the Church.” 


The longest paper, ‘The Vision of 
Faith,’ seems to have been delivered: to 


some Cambridge society, and Miss Stephen - 


speaks of “ that which is crumbling and 
passing away.”’ In the learned circles of 
Cambridge all things may seem to partake 
of the Heraclitean flux. But there is a 
great world outside curiously ignorant of 
academic arrangements; and there are 
signs in that bigger world that the stir 
and fret of thought are really sorting out 
those whom Miss Stephen calls “‘ believers 
and unbelievers”; that it is a process 
rather of separation than of destruction. 
The nineteenth century proclaimed loudly 
that certain elements in life had “ gone 
for ever,” but they are with us still. 
Of all the eras which most of us mis- 
understand, our own may surely rank 
facile princeps. 

Many readers will turn to the ‘ Essay 
on Pain.’ Here again, except in one 
short passage where it is recognized that 
“the Light of Revelation has shone in 
the darkness,” the sense of “‘ self-made ” 
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theory is uppermost. Miss Stephen poses 


the question thus :— 


“These ask not what God ought to allow, 
but how we ought to meet that which is 
allowed ; not whether the infliction of pain 
can be morally justifiable, but whether the 
endurance of it can be made morally profit- 
able.” 


As a matter of fact, surely these are not 
two questions, but different forms of the 
same answer. If pain be prophylactic— 
if in some cases, as humanity is here and 
now, it, as it appears, be the only prophy- 
lactic—is it not its own justification ? We 
recall such a book as John Cordelier’s 
‘ Path of the Eternal Wisdom,’ to mention 
a very recent view; we remember the 
lifelong practice of St. Teresa’s hardy 
motto, “‘ Aut pati aut mori,” and we are 
led to wonder whether it is only by 
practice in the Church that men know 
what the Church really holds; and 
whether all other theories are not the 
achievement of those outside. 


It is strange that Miss Stephen, so fond 
of young people, in whom the fact appears 
most patently, and so observant, should 
not have noted how we meet here and 
there persons who cannot learn through 
pain, whose perfection seems to depend 
on their continued dwelling in life’s sun- 
light. When she wrote of “our over- 
crowded and in many respects corrupt 
city populations,”’ she surely saw, though 
she did not say, that these are largely 
the outcome of human selfishness and 
carelessness, sometimes of blank, unfore- 
seeing stupidity ; not a puzzle, except as 
to their removal; but an open shame to 
all serious human beings. 


It is in the letters that the reader 
finds the charm, delicacy, and quiet, 
shrewd humour which won the writer all 
those friends, and made the Porch so 
sought-out a resort. In them there ap- 
pears, even more convincingly perhaps 
than in the set discourses, the real religion 
of the writer, and that conspicuously in 
those to the elder daughter of Charles 
Darwin. In one of these there is a happy 
sentence precisely hitting a crucial point : 


“If by a ‘reasonable faith’ you mean a 
faith which succeeds in explaining every- 
thing, mine assuredly is not that ; and that 
would appear to me not faith but omnisci- 
ence.” 


Writing to the same beautifully of death, 
she says :— 


**Fancy the midges or the coral insects 
troubling their heads about which or how 
many should live or die; and I doubt 
whether even little birds feel keenly about it. 
....One cannot begin to apply ‘ when Thou 
hidest Thy face they are troubled,’ much 
lower than dogs.” 


To Lady Farrer she speaks of her love for 
her garden, and conveys the unique 
Cambridge environment, that curious quiet 
which, despite stray motors and “ pro- 
gress,” the little town has managed 
to preserve in its heart of hearts: the 
sky-seeking poplars, the flat spaces jour- 
neying into eternity, the enwrapping 
“* greyness and greenness.” 





The Principal of Newnham College con- 
tributes the Introduction. Perhaps it is 
not impertinent to add that in its distinct- 
ness from the outlook of its subject, in its 
quiet strength and sincerity, it gives, were 
any needed, one more proof of the com- 
bined originality and many-sidedness of 
the members of that distinguished family 
of whom, without flattery, it may be said 
that to know is to respect them. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


In A Duke and his Friends : the Life and 
Letters of the Second Duke of Richmond, 
2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.), the Earl of 
March gives a lively picture of a great noble- 
man’s existence in the eighteenth century. 
The social interest takes precedence of the 
political, though we get an animated account 
of the battle of Dettingen and the un- 
popularity incurred by George II. through 
wearing a yellow, or Hanoverian, sash 
during the engagement, instead of the true 
British red; while “‘the 45” is illustrated 
by flurried letters from the Duke of New- 
castle, and the artless effusions of officers 
at the front. Scotland was to them a 
foreign country ‘‘ where there is nothing 
but pride and falsehood,”’ and Prince Charlie 
an “‘Ittalyan dog.” The brutal Hawley 
undertook to clear the country if Parlia- 
ment would give the soldiers a guinea a 
day and a pair of shoes for every rebel’s 
head they brought in. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, a steady Whig despite his descent 
from Charles II. and Louise de Kéroualle, 
corresponded not only with the Whig fac- 
totum, Newcastle, but also with Lord Ches- 
terfield and Lord Hervey, who were wits as 
well as Whigs. Chesterfield, however, writes 
disappointingly, about a cook; and though 
Hervey’s account of the reception of Gay’s 
posthumous opera, ‘ Achilles,’ is not without 
point, it does not represent him at his best. 


The daily concerns of a ducal house form, 
as we have said, the chief subject of these 
agreeable volumes. The Duke’s father was 
none too reputable, but he had an admir- 
able mother, a Brudenell, who watched 
over her boy with constant anxiety. On 
the inevitable grand tour he was accom- 
panied by his tutor, one Tom Hill, who 
might have stepped out of the pages of 
Fielding, so rollicking and obsequious are 
his letters. Tom remained a_ familiar 
throughout the Duke’s life—Richmond’s 
relations with his dependents were, indeed, 
of a most praiseworthy kind. He was also 
a staunch and active friend, with all the 
Whig talent for building up political and 
social connexions. His chief virtue, in 
Lord Hervey’s eyes, was that “he made 
great expenses in elections.” To us he 
appears most meritorious as the good- 
natured father and host, who bore with 
exemplary meekness the lectures from his 
uncles, the Brudenells, on his extravagance, 
and took keen delight in his woods, his 
hounds, and his menagerie. The last, by the 
way, was not so unusual a feature in a great 
establishment as Lord March seems to 
think: Queen Caroline had two, one in 
Kensington Gardens, the other at Kew. 

To the Duke’s credit are two elaborate 
hoaxes. Disguised as a highwayman, he 
caused Dr. Sherwin, an unpopular canon of 
Chichester, to stand and deliver; and a 
bogus confession in his handwriting, which 
Lord March has discovered, exhibits a 
pleasi knowledge of thieves’ English. 
Again, he wrote to Richardson in the name 


of his friend and butt Cheale, Norroy King 





of Arms, and convicted the novelist, in 
‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ of calling a Viscount’s 
daughter ‘‘Lady Charlotte,’ ‘which I 
wonder your brother booksellers of the 
genteel side of Temple Bar did not inform 
you of.” The mistake was duly corrected 
in vol. iii. of ‘ Clarissa.’ 

We get but few letters written by the Duke 
himself, the great majority being from his 
correspondents. The collection is none the 
worse for that, since the prettiest epistles 
are those of his daughter Emilie, the happy, 
sixteen-year-old wife of Lord Kildare ; 
her more famous sister, Lady Sarah Lennox, 
might have been their author. Lord March 
has taken much pains with his editing, and 
we hope that the archives of Goodwood will 
yield further materials for his selection and 
publication. He may be recommended, 
however, to chasten his style, which is too 
exclamatory. 


My Life Story. By Emily, Shareefa of 
Wazan. (Arnold.)—There is no doubt that 
England has furnished foreign lands with 
many of their most romantic figures and 
careers; and it is a mistake to suppose that 
in modern days these extraordinary careers 
no longer have any place. Less than forty 
years ago an English girl was married in 
Tangier to the Shareef of Wazan, of all holy 
men in the world of Islam possibly the most 
revered. In Morocco there has never been 
any compromise between the practices and 
customs of Islam and Christendom. Even 
to-day no Nazarene would be permitted to 
set foot in a mosque in Morocco. Forty 
years ago the barriers were yet more sharply 
defined, and that the greatest of all holy 
men in the land should then wed a Christian, 
and this without attempting to influence 
her beliefs or customs in any way, was 
indeed a startling and unprecedented event. 
Predictions were not wanting at the time 
that unhappiness, and even tragedy, would 
necessarily follow such a step. 

In the story of her life which the 
Shareefa has now published such predic- 
tions are to a great extent falsified. Hers 
has been a busy, interesting, and, in 
many respects, useful career; not without 
its troubles and _ difficulties, of course, 
but, upon the whole, happy. And now, 
in these later years, the Shareefa is 
able, with an unaffected candour—which, 
indeed, distinguishes her whole narrative— 
to say that she has never regretted the step 
she took in marrying Muley Ali ben Abde- 
slam, Shareef of Wazan. This is not to say 
that such unions are generally desirable, or 
that the average woman in the position in 
which Miss Emily Keene found herself in 
1873 would have been able many years 
afterwards to say she did not regret her 
marriage. The exact contrary would be 
nearer the truth. 

The somewhat onerous task of editing 
these reminiscences has been creditably 
performed by Mr. 8S. L. Bensusan. (There 
is an unfortunate misprint in the name of 
Mr. Ion Perdicaris on p. 299, which should 
be corrected in a subsequent edition.) Mr. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham has contributed 
&@ preface. The book is in the best sense & 
human document; its style is admirably 
simple and unaffected; and its matter is 
full of vivid interest. 


The Life of Sir Edward FitzGerald Law. 
Compiled and edited by Theodore Morison 
and George T. Hutchinson (Blackwood.) 
—Sir Edward Law’s career was remarkable, 


and fully warrants the labour of Mr. Hutch- 


inson in collecting and examining the avail- 
able records, and of Sir Theodore Morison 
in editing them, a task which he has per- 
formed with much ability and judgment. 
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The story is often surprising, for, if ever 
there was a rolling stone, Law was one, 
yet he never failed to gather moss; and in 
the different situations he held his whole 
energy was employed to make his work 
acceptable to States whose interests pro- 
foundly differed. 

Law was born in Ireland in 1846, but was 
descended from a Scottish family connected 
with banking. Like many successful diplo- 
matists, he had a very mixed education: 
first on the Continent, where he acquired 
a knowledge of many languages, and 
afterwards in Scotland and in England, 
where he was prepared for the Army, one 
of his masters being the present Lord Morley. 
From the R.M.A., Woolwich, he passed into 
the Engineers, but was transferred to the 
Artillery, with which he served three 
years in India, being invalided home in 
1872. He resigned his commission at the 
end of that year, thus taking a step which 
seemed far from promising. ‘His only 
assets,’ we are told, ‘‘ were his force of 
character and his knowledge of foreign 
languages.”” He took these attributes to 
Russia, where he remained ten years, and 
was not very successful in business, though 
he acquired much information and made 
many friends, Jews as well as princes. 

His next employment was at the Congo, 
whither he was sent by King Leopold on 
the recommendation of Lord Wolseley and 
Col. Brackenbury. He did not stay long 
there, and after his return home got a place 
in a telephone company. But throughout 
all these changes he had kept his name on 
the Reserve List of the Army, and was 
justified in what is usually an unfruitful 
proceeding ; for after fifteen years’ silence 
he got a letter from the War Office offering 
him active service with the Sudan expedition. 
He joined, and gained useful experience, 
which he recorded in a@ memorandum on 
‘Transport Service with the Suakin Field 
Force,’ but on the abandonment of opera- 
tions he was recalled. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, the “ regrettable incident ’’ at Panjdeh 
occurred when the Russians drove the 
Afghans from the place, notwithstanding 
the presence of our Envoy, and complica- 
tions became imminent. Law’s knowledge 
of Russia was believed to be advantageous, 
and he was summoned to London. When 
that crisis was over, he went to Manchuria, 
at his own request, in the interests of the 
Amur River Navigation Company. 

The rest of his career is recent enough to 
be familiar. His greatest and last appoint- 
ment was that of Financial Member of the 
Council in India, and early in 1900 he 
began work in succession to Sir Clinton 
Dawkins. India had greatly changed during 
the thirty years of Law’s absence. Since 
his first visit 
‘education had been widely extended, and he 
was of the opinion that it had been a very doubtful 
benefit. ‘ Nihilism in Russia,’ he used to say, 
‘was the result of putting higher education 
within the reach of quick wits who could learn 
anything from books and pass competitive 
examinations, but who could not assimilate 
knowledge or reason for themselves. We are 
doing our best to make Nihilists of the Indians.’ ” 

Law’s work as a member of Council is 
described in detail in chapters which might 
with advantage have been relegated to an 
appendix. He left India in 1905 in broken 
health, and got a K.C.S.I., but no pension. 
This, however, does not appear to have 
seriously hampered him, for in eighteen 
months he acquired 2,5001. a year, and might 
have had more. He did not enjoy this long, 
as, worn out by work, he died in Paris in 
1908, and was by his special desire buried at 
Athens. Remarkable tributes to his memory 
are paid by Mr. J. L. Garvin and M. André 
Chevrillon, as well as Sir T. Morison. 





We are very grateful to Sir Edward H. 
Seymour for his interesting and suggestive 
volume of reminiscences entitled My Naval 
Career, and Travels (Smith & Elder), and 
should have been still more so if only whilst 
writing it he had, occasionally at least, felt 
able to “let himself go.” An Admiral of 
the Fleet and wearer of the O.M. who—as 
we know from the Navy List—has passed 
his 70th birthday, is bound, both by age 
and habit, to exercise a close scrutiny on 
what he writes; but how often, in reading 
his book, have we wished that rank, honours, 
and officially trained reticence were sunk 
full fathom five, and that we could have 
more of that boyish appreciation of humour 
which tells of the bargee’s comment on the 
familiar chaff that ‘“‘ there was a rat in his 
fore chains.” Many big books of reminis- 
cences we have read and wished they were 
@ great deal smaller; this, in comparison, 
is only a little one, and we think that it 
might have been made much larger without 
offending our artistic sense. 


The book describes in a pleasant though 
cursory manner many incidents of the au- 
thor’s career in and out of the service— 
adventures of war, of travel, and of ship- 
wreck, including the salving of the Howe ; 
many experiences and reflections on experi- 
ences, in which the practical knowledge of 
the old seaman does not always agree with 
the theories of the doctrinaire; above all, 
for the delectation of the lay reader, it is a 
quarry of good stories, humorous, profes- 
sional, or gruesome, or all three combined— 
as, for instance, when speaking of the staff 
of the whaling fleet, in which the surgeons 
are usually “‘ young medical students from 
Edinburgh, who, having outrun the con- 
stable, felt safer at sea’’ for a while, the 
writer goes on to tell how one day “a man 
had his leg so smashed that it had to be 
amputated.”” The medical opinion of the 
fleet agreed in this, but each of “ the young 
Galens”’ was anxious that another should 
undertake the operation. “‘I was assured 
that it was at last performed with a clasp 
knife and the carpenter’s saw. What be- 
came of the patient I do not know.” But 
as an experience, and a suggestion of the 
gruesome, it would be hard to beat the curt 
remark that “‘ at Old Calabar meat was sold 
with some of the animal’s hair on, to show 
it had had four legs, and not only two.” 
Some trivial slips in historical references 
should be corrected before the next edition, 
which must come quickly : such, for instance, 
as that Ball gave the celebrated coffin to 
Nelson ; but we wish especially to protest 
against the portrait of the author put before 
us. It is surely no fair presentment of the 
distinguished officer. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


To read about M. Bergson can never be 
equivalent to reading M. Bergson, and there 
is always a danger that, in consulting a 
manual, the reader may be seeking to 
acquire conclusions apart from the reason- 
ings that led up to them—a policy barely 
tolerable in science, and absolutely fatal 
where philosophy is concerned. Mr. Joseph 
Solomon, in Bergson (Constable), has done 
his work so well that whoever studies his 
pages will be inevitably led on to drink at 
the fountain-head itself. The treatment is 
suggestive rather than exhaustive. Certain 
cardinal ideas in M. Bergson’s philosophy 
are adumbrated, for the most part by the 
straightforward method of repeating his 
most pregnant phrases and tropes. In this 
way there is communicated a sense at once 





of the supreme novelty of his outlook and 
of the brilliance of his style; and the little 
book fulfils the function, not of a mere 
compendium, but of a genuine introduction. 
_ Westart with the ideaofchange. M. Berg- 
son, the modern Heraclitus, posits the reality 
of change. It is not an illusion, as science, 
with its timeless formule, would try to 
make out. On the contrary, the illusion is 
to suppose that it can thus be explained 
away. Causal explanations, however valu- 
able as means of dealing with the inanimate, 
leave the felt reality of change wholly un- 
touched. Real duration is perceived at once 
for what it truly is in the case of the living. 
Here the time-process is not negligible, since 
it involves constant self-creation, or develop- 
ment from self. A proof is that such change 
is neither actually nor even conceivably 
reversible. 

Thus we are led on to examine the idea of 
life. As a whole that has duration, life is 
a continual creation—that is, an active or 
free adaptation, a process of self-determina- 
tion. The analogy which best suggests its 
nature is that of the artist, who does not 
create in response to a predetermined 
notion, but rather creates as he goes along. 
Such, then, is the vital impetus, the life- 
force. The environment in regard to it is 
not so much a control as an occasion. The 
physical impression is treated by the life- 
force as a question which it answers out of 
its whole store of experience by reacting 
upon it as its own nature directs. 

Evolution must now be considered. Indi- 
vidual development is seemingly contradicted 
by evolution in the sense of the continuous 
process whereby new life is created at the 
expense of old. But there can be no con- 
tradiction in reality. Consequently, the 
life-principle transcends my self and yours, 
even if some sort of individual self is implied 
by the notion of life as self-creation. Life, 
rather than my life or yours, is the ultimate 
fact, namely, this life-force which is single, 
non-mechanical, and developing in a direc- 
tion, though not towards a predetermined 
end. Yet we can know it for what it is, 
inasmuch as it is immanent in our individual 
selves. Meanwhile, the life-force is not one 
tendency, but a sheaf of tendencies, which 
define themselves variously, now as vegetism, 
now as instinct, now aa intelligence. In 
our own case, though the capacities for all 
these forms lurk in our nature, the last 
predominates. 

It remains, then, to speak of intelligence 
We must realize its limits. It is the creation 
of life, and therefore cannot grasp the nature 
of its creator. As Mr. Solomon well puts 
it, ‘‘ We can see the limitations of intelligence 
because we are something more than intelli- 
gence.” The understanding intelligence, at 
any rate—that is to say, the analyzing and 
combining intelligence—deals with parts of 
experience cut off and fixed. At its best, 
then, it is like a kinematograph, producing 
an illusion of movement by means of sta- 
tionary views. It is inadequate to express 
the real duration and creative self-develop- 
ment inherent in life as such. Yet this we 
feel because this we are. Let the scientific 
intelligence lord it over the inanimate. Its 
inert fictions must not be allowed to inter- 


pose between us and the changing, enduring, 


creative life that is in us. 


Dr. Josiah Royce’s new book, William 
James, and other Essays on the Philosophy 
of Life (Macmillan), breaks no new ground, 
but is none the less valuable for a clearness 
of treatment and simplicity of language 
rare among professed philosophers. In 
the first essay he is anal less with 
the truth of Pragmatism than with 
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James’s position as the representative 
thinker of modern America, making thought 
‘the prey of endless psychological caprices”’ 
by his emphasis on the individual, and 
obscuring the spiritual side of life by 
his strenuous ethics and his doctrine of 
‘cash values.”” In the other papers the 
author takes for granted the doctrines set 
forth in ‘The World and the Individual,’ 
and reviews in the light of his philosophical 
idealism certain problems important to the 
common man. Of these papers, ‘Truth in 
the Light of Recent Discussion’ is the most 
technical. The subject is too vast to com- 
press into a narrow compass, and it may be 
enough to say that Dr. Royce repeats his 
former statement of the question, rejecting 
alike the Humanism of James and the Indi- 
vidualism of Nietzsche, as making knowledge 
impossible, while he differs from what he 
ealls ‘“ barren intellectualism’’ by holding 
to an absolute truth which is affirmed even 
by being denied, yet is not remote, but all- 

rvasive and omnipresent, bound up with 
the thought of each individual. 


The essays on ‘Christianity’ and on 
‘Immortality ’ are somewhat fragmentary, 
and less important than the others, though 
the latter sets forth in an interesting way 
the dependence of any theory of immortality 
on our view of the reality of time. 


‘ Loyalty and Insight,’ on the other hand, 
stands out as a model application of philo- 
sophy to popular thought. We may agree, 
says the writer, with the man of science 
that we must have done with the supernatural 
and recognize an orderly sequence in the 
realm of nature, realizing also that, from 
one point of view, nature is indifferent to 
values. But this is not enough for Dr. 
Royce; if our relation to the phenomenal 
world is but a negotiation with a foreign 
power, there is no spiritual unity, and, 
without this, knowledge is impossible. To 
be loyal is to identify ourselves with a 
spiritual personality, for we cannot be loyal 
to the merely external and mechanical. 
Therefore loyalty is a solution of all the 
problems of the moral life. If we cannot 
follow Dr. Royce in this conclusion, leaving, 
as it does, the problem of values too much 
in the background, yet the essay remains a 
fine instance of the popular exposition of a 
difficult subject. 








TOLSTOY. 


In Father Sergius, and other Stories and 
Plays, we have the second volume of the 

osthumous works of Tolstoy in course of 

ing issued by Messrs. Nelson & Sons, under 
the editorship of Dr. Hagberg Wright. The 
first, ‘The Forged Coupon,’ we reviewed in 
our issue of November 18th last. The story 
which gives its title to the present volume 
will probably appeal with quite unusual 
force to a somewhat restricted number of 
Western readers. Prince Stephen Kasatzky, 
for whom every one predicted a brilliant 
career, broke with his fiancée, gave his 
estate to his sister, and became a monk. 
His original motive was disgust upon learn- 
ing that the girl had been the Tsar’s mistress ; 
but a passionate desire to excel, which had 
driven him on in the world, drove him on 
equally in religion. Here—not without 
touches of cynicism—his spiritual progress 
is related : his heroism so long as he remains 
single-eyed, his fall when he has suffered 
self-pity to invade him. Want of space 
prevents any illustration either of the fine- 
ness of the workmanship or the piercing 
insight here displayed. 





The ‘ Light that shines in Darkness’ is 
an unfinished play of which the theme is the 
domestic tragedy of the author’s own life. 
Mr. Aylmer Maude in his Preface labours to 
persuade us to see as little as possible of an 
autobiographical nature in it—in fact, to 
consider Nicholas Sarintsev, who desires, in 
accordance with his reading of the Gospels, 
to give up his estates and live as a peasant, 
and is thwarted by the opposition of his wife, 
as but in a minor degree representing Tolstoy 
himself. No doubt much must be allowed 
for the exigencies of dramatic art; but the 
problem in the two cases is fundamentally 
identical, and, being in itself one of supreme 
interest, it makes the differences in external 
details appear of little moment. The 
opinion that this is in some sort a manifesto 
seems to receive support from the fact that 
while the play has all the Tolstoyan ruthless- 
ness, accuracy, and peculiar subtlety, it is 
decidedly more didactic thari ‘ The Man who 
was Dead.’ 


The editor did well to set beside it the 
brief sketch ‘There are no Guilty People’ : 
where, in an introductory page or two, 
Tolstoy gives directly his own view of the 
dilemma in which for thirty years he found 
himself held. Compared with other people’s 
remarks, it makes one feel that his critics 
and admirers are hardly big enough, or 
ian enough, to find the last word about 

im. 


We have seldom come across a volume 
which contains so much matter packed into 
so small a space as the Life of Count Tolstoy, 
by Charles Sarolea, also just issued by 
Messrs. Nelson. The author tells us that 
“but for Tolstoy’s confidence and explicit 
suggestion this book would never have been 
written ’’ ; and, while he has to acknowledge 
indebtedness to many earlier writers, this 
personal relation, which, if not extensive, 
was evidently highly sympathetic, gives his 
work a distinct note of immediacy and 
individuality. The extracts from Tolstoy’s 
own writings are lengthy and numerous. 


Nevertheless, we think that Dr. Sarolea 
succeeds best where he is least required 
to be intimate. The significance of that 
gigantic figure upon the European stage ; 
its attitude towards politics and towards 
the Church; its quasi-Oriental character, 
Russian of the Russians, and profoundly 
different from the natural man of the West 
—all this is clearly, and, within the limits 
of the undertaking, adequately set forth. 
But when it comes to Tolstoy in and by 
himself we feel that the reality was too big 
for the biographer to grasp, and, if it were 
not for the photographs, we should get but 
@ vague and confused idea of him from 
these pages. This sense of emptiness doubt- 
less arises in part from the difficulty of doing 
justice to Tolstoy’s spiritual experience; 
but it may be also in part a result of the 
author’s mode of writing. He calls Tolstoy 
“the Grand Old Man,” the prophet, the 
Master, the giant of Yasnaya Polyana; and 
the sentences—all too frequent—in which 
this sort of thing occurs are correspondingly 
jejune. Yet Dr. Sarolea is by no means 
extravagantly laudatory; on the contrary, 
he sees, and does not shrink from pointing 
out, the considerable defects of his hero. 


Against one chapter we desire to enter 
the most emphatic protest—that on ‘A 
Surgical Operation at Yasnaya Polyana,’ 
given as ‘Reminiscences of a Russian 
Surgeon.’ It is sought there to show how 
strangely Tolstoy bore himself at a moment 
when his wife was in terrible suffering and 
serious danger. The details given, with the 


description and interpretation of Tolstoy’s 


behaviour, strike us as altogether uncalled 
for, heartless, and in deplorable taste. The 
public has no business with these private 
matters: indeed, we greatly wonder that 
an eminent surgeon was found willing to 
furnish such data. 

On the other hand, we are glad of the 
author’s account of his visit to Yasnaya 
Polyana, for it may well serve to correct the 
prevalent notion that Tolstoy, if he lived as 
an ascetic within the four walls of his room, 
was otherwise surrounded by luxury. Plainly, 
this was not so. 

The style of the book is easy, with occa- 
sional awkwardnesses which appear to 
be due to the writer’s familiarity with 
French. Thus “the great historian of the 
French monarchy” is, in English, an odd 
way of alluding to Saint-Simom. On p. 323 
is a sentence which would imply that Dante 
lived in Florence after writing the ‘ Inferno.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE whole twenty volumes of ‘“ The 
Harry Furniss Centenary Edition” of The 
Works of Thackeray (Macmillan) are now out. 
Mr. Furniss maintains the interest of his pre- 
faces to the end, though in the latest volumes 
his illustrations are not so numerous as in 
the earlier. They are, however, aptly chosen 
to exhibit his talents for the grotesque. Mr. 
Melville in his part of the introductions is 
informative, but expresses no decided 
opinions ; Mr. Furniss, however, is nothing 
if not combative, and, having read a great 
deal about Thackeray from many quarters, 
tells us what he thinks of the writers, and 
how he differs from them. His “ obiter 
dicta’”’ are frequent, but generally of the 
sort which excite thought, if not always 
approval. “Time,” he well says, “is the 
cruellest of all caricaturists,’”’ but when he 
goes on to remark that nobody now reads 
Disraeli’s novels, we have ample evidence 
from our own observation to contradict him. 
Further, books that nobody reads are not 
produced in cheap editions, as ‘ Sybil,’ 
‘ Vivian Grey,’ and their fellows have been. 

Incidentally Mr. Furniss supplies some 
pungent criticism of black-and-white art, 
and art critics. We learn that he belongs to 
the Titmarsh Club, and cannot appreciate 
oysters, cheese, or George Cruikshank. For 
him Charles Keene is the greatest man in 
black and white England has produced. 
He speaks of the present hideousness in 
caricature which has succeeded an age of 
conventional prettiness. His great merit 
lies in the keen eye and research he has 
brought to the examination of Thackeray's 
illustrations, their period—not always that 
they purport to represent—and the extent 
to which they may be regarded as the work 
of the novelist himself. He thinks that, 
when Thackeray drew women, he was more 
influenced by John Leech than the actual 
examples before him. 


ANOTHER noteworthy series of twenty 
books is also completed, the issue of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s novels and short stories 
in the handy small octavos published by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder. All are good reading 
from first to last, varied as are the scenes 
and people depicted. The latest, ‘The Wild 
Geese,’ a story of eighteenth-century Ireland, 
is as full of vigour and romance as the French 
memoirs which made Mr. Weyman’s reputa- 
tion. He has laid down his pen before he 
shows loss of power, or @ trace of the sloven- 
liness which is apt to be fostered by assured 





success in any form of art. 
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Life in Shakespeare's England. Compiled 
by John Dover Wilson. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)—This is not an anthology in 
the usually accepted sense, though one or 
two well-known specimens from the great 
masters are, perhaps unnecessarily, admitted. 
It is a collection of prose passages from 
authors of Shakespeare’s time, classified so 
as to illustrate the poet’s life, works, and 
probable surroundings, and chosen not for 
their style, but as illustrations of some 
phase of the society of the day. No attempt 
is made to draw on local sources ; and more 
information on country-town life and man- 
ners might well have been included, since 
on this head much ignorance prevails. Mr. 
Wilson’s annotations are somewhat scanty ; 
we welcome the interesting parallel drawn 
between Willis, author of ‘ Mount Tabor,’ 
and Shakespeare, but no mention is made of 
the fact that Overbury came of a family 
living in the Stratford neighbourhood. 
The definitions of the glossary are useful, 
but brief to curtness, “ toys, trash,’’ being 
hardly an adequate explanation of the hobby- 
horses in the train of the lord of misrule. 

But such trifles do not lessen the value of 
a volume which, treating of such themes as 
books and the theatre, the state of the roads, 
and tales of the sea, will give the student, 
without over-much reading, a breath of the 
atmosphere of Elizabethan daily life. The 
passages chosen show a sense of humour on 
the compiler’s part as well as a wide acquaint- 
ance with contemporary literature. ‘‘ Tra- 
vellers’ tales’? of parrots which dispute in 
philosophy, and of the Scipodes, a people 
who, having but one broad foot apiece, 
cover their bodies therewith from the sun 
and rain, are excellent fooling; but better 
still is Nashe’s story of the country justice 
who unmercifully beat a rustic audience, 
thinking that by laughing at a comedy 
played , her Majesty’s servants, farmers 
and country hinds made light of the Queen’s 
cloth in his presence. 


The Complete Works of Emily Bronté.— 
Vol. II. Prose. With an Introduction by 
Clement K. Shorter. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—tThis volume consists, in the main, of a 
reprint of ‘Wuthering Heights,’ but it 
contains, in addition}{some forty pages of 
facsimiles from Emily Bronté’s note books. 
Our readers may remember that in the first 
volume of this edition, reviewed by us on 
Feb. llth, 1911, Emily’s complete poems 
appeared for the first time. Most of the new 
matter was of small value, but there were half 
a dozen lyrics at least in which the peculiarly 
haunting and subtle music characteristic 
of Emily found expression as perfect as in 
the best of her previously known work. 
It was therefore with regret that critics 
observed that the editor of the poems had 
not provided a strictly accurate text. 
Mr. Shorter, in his Introduction to the 
present volume, deals very lightly with the 
various representations which were made, 
and does not consider it necessary to plead 
the illegibility of Emily’s handwriting as an 
excuse. Yet on comparing the text of the 
poems printed for the first time by him with 
the facsimiles which he provides, we find 
numerous errors. A single example will 
suffice. On p. 325 of his edition of the poems 
we read :— 

Shed no tears o’er that tomb 
For there are angels weeping ; 


Mourn not him whose doom 
Heaven itself is mourning. 


Look how in sable gloom 

The clouds are earthward yearning ; 
And earth receives them home, 

Even darker clouds returning. 


These two stanzas are one in the manuscript, 
and “‘ yearning” is a misprint for “‘ sweep- 





ing.” Emily’s MS. is virtually without 
punctuation, a fact which her editor should 
surely have mentioned. He gives us 
If you still despair, control, 

Hush its whispers in your breast ; 
where the context shows clearly that the 
meaning is that “‘ if you still control despair 
and hush,” &c. The text of the sixty-seven 
poems which Mr. Shorter derived from an 
edition privately printed in America proves 
to be equally corrupt; and we sincerely 
hope that, as the MSS. exist, he will under- 
take a revision. 


A Grammar of the Persian Language. By 
John T. Platts and George 8. A. Ranking. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—This work is 
divided into two parts, dealing respectively 
with Accidence and Syntax. Part I. is a 
revised and enlarged edition of the ‘ Persian 
Grammar’ compiled by the late Mr. Platts, 
formerly Teacher of Persian in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and published by Williams 
& Norgate in 1894. His book, though 
scholarly and thorough, had certain defects 
of arrangement which rendered it unsuitable 
for beginners. In preparing a new edition 
Col. Ranking has introduced the necessary 
improvements, which relate principally to 
the classification of the verb and the forma- 
tion of compounds; he has also added a 
section on prosody. Mr. Platts intended 
to complete his Grammar by means of a 
second part embodying the Syntax, but it 
seems that he left no written plan or even 
outline of the subject. The credit for this 
portion of the work belongs entirely to 
Col. Ranking, and is all the greater because 
no European scholar has hitherto produced 
a systematic exposition of the syntactical 
structure of the Persian language. It is 
true that Persian syntax, compared with 
Arabic, is extraordinarily simple and easy. 
To mistake the construction of a Persian 
sentence is seldom possible, yet the reader 
may often remain in doubt as to the meaning 
which it conveys. The elegant simplicity of 
Firdausi and Sa‘di, and, indeed, of the best 
Persian literature in general, is a deceptive 
thing, as too many translators can bear 
witness. Col. Ranking has made use of the 
system adopted by Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein in 
his well-known series of “‘ Parallel Grammars,” 
and he is to be congratulated on having 
worked out a clear and consistent scheme, 
of which the only fault is that it occasionally 
tends to become too elaborate. Thus we 


are told that the cases of the Persian lan- 


guage are nine in number—surely an un- 
necessary complication when the so-called 
cases are in reality instances of the govern- 
ment of the uninflected noun by prepositions. 
The Persian for ‘‘ in the house” is dar 
khanna: what is gained by calling this a 
locative case, like the Latin domi? A few 
statements require modification. It cannot 
be said of the particle mar that “‘ in every case 
its function is to emphasize or particularize 
the noun with which it is connected ”’ (p. 31). 
In the ‘Shahnama,’ at any rate, mar is often 
refixed for purely metrical reasons. Simi- 
arly, the statement (p. 48) that ‘ instead of 
the pronoun of the first person the speaker 
always uses some such word as banda, ‘ the 
slave, (your) humble servant,’”’ does not 
apply to classical Persian literature. Criti- 
cisms such as these, however, do not affect 
the value of Col. Ranking’s work, which we 
cordially recommend to all students of 
Persian. 


The Story of Quamin. By May Harvey 
Drummond. (Putnam’s Sons.)—From the 
first page of its competent and modest 
Preface onward, this study of the dail 
life of black folk in Jamaica is delightful. 


The author, while tracing the career of . 





Quamin (i.e. Saturday), otherwise Daniel 
Belteshazzar Fielding, from infancy to 
manhood, presents a great variety of 
homely scenes and persons, all of them 
typical, and as artless as they are effective. 
She makes no effort at contrasting 
black with white; the white man hardly 
comes into the book; and the tragic un- 
dercurrent to be noticed in works treating 
of the negro of the Southern States is happily 
absent from her pages. But the kindliness, 
the readiness to laugh or cry, the childlike 
faith and superstition, the no less childlike 
villainies, and the general happiness of the 
West Indian blacks are here depicted with 
the touch of humour which gives life. There is 
no description of scenery, yet the author has 
conveyed the island atmosphere. Her use 
of negro speech is highly comic, but avoids 
the farcical. Such characters as Nana 
Dreckett and her shambling husband ; 
cousin Lisbet’ and deformed Methuselah ; 
Quasheba and other children, will charm the 
reader; and we venture to predict that this 
light, unassuming book will be remembered 
when many more ambitious works are buried 
in oblivion. The three Anancy stories with 
which the book concludes are curious, 
compared with the Brer Rabbit tales derived 
from them. They would, however, have 
been better placed in an appendix by them- 
selves than in the text, where they produce 
a disappointing sense of anticlimax. In fact, 
conclusion is the author’s weakest point, 
though in her fiction she beguiles the reader 
into blind acceptance. 


THE various yearly records of nobility are 
now out, and being published before the 
end of the year, are not, of course, able to 
give the latest honours. Burke’s Peerage, 
&c. (Harrison), has, however, managed to 
include the distinctions conferred at the 
Durbar. The volume is full in its details, 
and, where we have tested it for the latest 
changes, we have found it accurate. The 
inclusion of recently extinct peerages is 
@ great advantage for reference. Lodge’s 
Peerage, &c. (Kelly’s Directories), has reached 
its eighty-first edition, and shows signs of 
careful revision. Information concerning 
baronets and knights is a prominent feature 
of the work, and the heraldic insignia have 
received special attention, though they are 
not guaranteed as in all cases legally 
borne. Debrett’s Peerage, &c. (Dean), has 
also managed to include the Durbar honours. 
The Preface is interesting in its notes 
concerning baronets, and includes a para- 
graph of practical value as to confusidn in 
titles. Ninety pages have been added to 
this issue, which we have tested and found 
satisfactory in detail. Kelly's Handbook to 
the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes 
(Kelly’s Directories) has reached its thirty- 
eighth edition, and is at once concise and easy 
for reference, as it offers one general alpha- 
betical list of an unusually wide scope, in- 
cluding, for instance, the higher grades of the 
Civil Service, presidents and vice-presidents 
of learned societies, and justices of the peace. 


THE seventeenth volume of Mr. F. A 
Crisp’s Visitation of England and Wales is 
fully up to the level of its predecessors. It 
contains the pedigrees of forty-two families, 
including those of Cecil Rhodes, the Earl 
of Derby, and Viscount Gough. The pedi- 
gree of the Dilke family has special interest 
to readers of this journal, with which they 
were so long connected. We observe that 
the name of one of the executors of the 
late Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Harry Kynoch 
Hudson, is incorrectly spelt on p. 134, 

The volume, as usual, contains several 
beautiful reproductions of portraits and book- 
plates. 
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THE BOOK SALES OF $1911. 


Parr II. 


Ever since 1886 Messrs. Sotheby have 
been putting the large collection of manu- 
scripts formed by Sir Thomas ee into 
something like order and reducing the bulk. 
This firm held the fifteenth sale of the series on 
April 24th, and four following days, the sum 
realized for this instalment being £8,795, 
and bringing the total thus far to nearly 
£60,000. An extensive list of prices was 
given in The Atheneum of May 6th, 

The first part of the great Hoe Library was 
sold at New York by the Anderson Auction 
Company at the end of April and beginning 
of May, and to pass it by without recogni- 
tion of the masterly way in which the 
catalogue was drawn up—apparently by 
Mr. Beverly Chew, whose name appears to 
the ‘Foreword ’—would be ungracious in 
the extreme. Much has been said about the 
furious bidding which took place and the 
enormous prices obtained for many of 
the Hoe books, and, though competition 
must have had most to do with this, 
the excellence of the catalogue doubtless 
contributed not a little to the result. At 
this sale a copy on vellum of the so-called 
**Mazarine Bible” fetched the equivalent 
of £10,000, the largest amount ever paid for 
a book, the sum of £7,100 obtained at Paris 
in 1909 for ‘ Les Giuvres de Moliére,’ 6 vols., 
1773, with Moreau’s original drawings bound 
up, ranking second. The Huth copy of the 
** Mazarin Bible” was bought by Mr. Quaritch 
for £5,800, and it was perhaps better than 
that belonging to Mr. Hoe, for priority is 
given to the unmixed issue on paper, to 
which the Huth book belonged, over the 
copies printed on vellum. Mr. Alfred W. 
Pollard refers to this aspect of the matter in 
his ‘Early Illustrated Books’ and else- 
where. 

The next sale of importance was held at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on May Ist and following 
day. It was dealt with in The Atheneum of 
May 13th and was of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, comprising inter alia a@ number of works 
on Aeronautics, now fashionable, and of 
these Blanchard and Jeffries’s broadside 
‘Account of a Voyage in the Atmosphere 
re a to France,’ 1785 fetched 

4 10s. 


This sale gave rise to the conclusion that 
presentation copies of books rank high in 
the estimation of collectors, and there is 
every indication that they will in the future 
rank higher still. 

The late Sir Charles Dilke’s library, or 
rather a selection from it, was sold at Messrs, 
Christie’s on May 9th, in company with a 
number of other roperties. Blake’s 
‘Songs of Innocence,’ with 27 coloured 
plates and that of ‘The Schoolboy’ from 
‘Songs of Experience’ added, 1789, 8vo, 
fetched £250 (mor.) ; Keats’s ‘ Lamia,’ 1820, 
£50 (boards); ‘ Poems,’ 1817, £30 (calf 
extra) ; ‘ Endymion,’ 1818, 8vo, £48 (boards), 
and the ‘ Poetical Works’ of 1876, with 
autograph inscription by Lord Houghton to 
Sir Charles, and the latter’s pencil marks 
and notes, £20 (calf extra). Among the 
miscellanea was @ unique set of the Royal 
Academy Catalogues from 1769 (the date of 
the first exhibition) to 1834, containing 
many hundreds of interesting autograph 
letters from the chief artists of the period, 
also a iarge number of original drawings. 
This collection, in 16 thick quarto volumes, 
— in morocco extra, fetched as much as 


Later in the month occurred the sale 
detailed in The Atheneum of May 27th. 





This was notable for a perfect copy of ‘ The 
M ure of Our Lady,’ 1530, 8vo, £65 
(old calf); and Wilson’s ‘ Rule of Reason,’ 
1563, and ‘ Arte of Rhetorike,’ 1567, in one 
volume, furnishing a fine specimen of English 
binding of the Elizabethan period, £40. 

The portion of Mr. 8. R. Crockett’s library 
dispersed at the end of the month, and 
reported in The Atheneum of June 3rd, 
comprised some very good books, many of 
which were sold in sets. 

On June 12th Messrs. Sotheby sold for 
no less than £1,015 Fielding’s original re- 
ceipt for £600 for the copyright of ‘Tom 
Jones’ and the agreement between himself 
and Miller for its publication. These docu- 
ments belonged to the Huth Collection, sold 
in part later, and were bought fifty years 
ago for £12. It is worthy of note that the 
three large volumes, by Messrs. Humphry 
Ward and W. Roberts, of ‘ Pictures in the 
Collection of J. Pierpont Morgan at Prince’s 
Gate and Dover House, London’ (150 copies 
privately printed), brought £90 at the end 
of June. They were gorgeously bound in 
morocco-super-extra. The Catalogue of the 
Morgan Collection of Chinese Porcelain, 
printed at New York in 1904, containing 77 
coloured plates, fetched £33 (mor. ex.) ; 
and on June 28th Messrs. Knight, Frank & 
Rutley, at a sale of the late Mr. Moberly 
Bell’s effects, obtained £120 for Voltaire’s 
works, printed at Kehl in 1785-9, and com- 
plete in 70 volumes. The reason of this 
unusually high price was that the work was 
on large paper, with all the portraits and 
plates by Moreau in colours. Beaumarchais 
established a printing-office at Kehl for the 
purpose of producing this edition, bought 
Baskerville’s types, and expended from first 
to last upwards of three million francs upon 
it. 

Sir Theodore Martin’s library (see Athen- 
wum, July 8th), extensive and good of its 
kind, was composed almost entirely of 
standard works of English literature, and, 
though the collection fetched £2,770, 
individual amounts were mostly small. 

That the racy books of Pierce Egan and 
his school have not lost their interest is 
apparent from the results of the year’s 
sales ; in fact, it is evident that good copies 
are held in higher regard than ever. At a 
sale on the last day of June, Carey’s ‘ Life 
in Paris,’ containing 21 coloured plates by 
George Cruikshank, 1822, 8vo, fetched £26 ; 
first editions of the three ‘Tours of Dr. 
Syntax,’ 1812.20-21, 8vo, £37; Pierce Egan’s 
“Life in London,’ 1821, and the ‘ Finish,’ 
1830, together 2 vols., 8vo, £30; and West- 
macott’s ‘English Spy,’ 2 vols., 1825-6, 
also £30. All these were fine copies, uncut 
and bound either in calf or morocco extra. 
At the same sale the first edition of ‘La 
Divina Commedia’ having the Commentary 
of Benvenuto da Imola, 1477, small folio, 
brought £66 (original vellum, two leaves 
repaired); and a little later a set of The 
Sporting Magazine from the beginning in 
1792 to its conclusion in 1870, together 156 
vols., with Sir Walter Gilbey’s privately 
printed index to the engravings, £70 (hf. 
calf). The last 46 volumes were not uni- 
formly bound, and several of the plates were 
missing. Sir Walter Gilbey’s set sold for 
£378 in March, 1910; and at a miscellaneous 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s in July, 1909, as 
much as £920 was obtained for what was 
described as the finest set ever offered. 

The extensive and valuable collection of 
medical works formed by the late Dr. 
Frank Payne was sold en bloc for £2,300, 
in the comparatively quiet month of July. 
It consisted mainly of works in English, 


Latin, and German (printed in this country 
and abroad during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries) by such celebrated prac- 





titioners as Peter of Abano (the reputed 
magician who fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition and died the night before his 
execution, carried away, it was whispered, by 
the fiends his magic art had raised), Para- 
celsus, Monardes, Ulrich Hutten, and many 
others. The library of the late Col. Montagu, 
sold on the 18th, contained a copy of Lady 
Mary Coke’s ‘ Letters and Journals,’ pri- 
vately printed in 4 vols., 1889-96, and this 
fetched £34 (as issued) ; Petrarch’s ‘ Sonnetti, 
Canzoni, e Triomphi,’ 1470, folio, £20 (old 
morocco, three leaves reprinted); and 
‘Trials for Adultery, or the History of 
Divorces,’ with all the plates and portraits, 
7 vols., 1780-81, 8vo, £30 (calf). 

The last sales of the season comprised the 
library of the late Mr. Seton Veitch of Pais- 
ley, held on July 21st, and the miscellaneous 
sales of July 27th and August Ist, all con- 
ducted by Messrs. Sotheby. They are 
reported in The Atheneum of August 5th. 
Some good and unusual things sold at 
this time included Sir William Leighton’s 
‘Teares or Lamentations of a Sorrowfull 
Soule,’ 1613, 8vo, which had not been seen 
in an auction room for nearly a century, £7 
(old half boards, title soiled and a leaf torn) ; 
Robert Greene’s ‘Penelope’s Webb,’ 1601, 
4to, £25 (unbound, title defective); and 
books, MSS., &c., relating to Oscar Wilde. 
Anything by Wilde, not consisting of late 
reprints, is in great demand. 

The new season of 1911-12, opened by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on October 5th, 
has so far been almost completely domi- 
nated by the Huth Sale, and the compara- 
tively few books which have fetched sub- 
stantial prices have been so recently referred 
to in The Atheneum that there is no need 
to mention them again. It may just be 
observed, however, that on October 19th, 
Vol. II. (only) of Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ 1807, 8vo, sold at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s for £71, simply because it was in 
its original grey boards as issued. In May, 
1903, the two volumes so bound, fetched 
£110 at Messrs. Sotheby’s. Again, on 
November 17th, Messrs. Hodgson sold for 
the large sum of £226 Thackeray’s ‘ Flore 
et Zephyr,’ in its original wrappers, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that they and 
one of the lithographic illustrations were 
slightly torn. During the last twenty-five 
years only nine copies of this “ Ballet 
Mythologique’’ have been publicly offered 
for sale, and of these two were mutilated 
and one incomplete. The nearest approach 
to this most recent example was that which 
realized £56 in May, 1892. That, too, was 
in its original cover, and one of the plates 
was damaged. 

Taking the Book Sales of 1911 as @ whole, 
one cannot say that they have proved 
very remarkable. If the Huth Sale is left 
out of the calculation, the average disclosed 
is about £2 15s.—higher, certainly, than that 
of the previous year, which stood at about 
£2 10s., but lower than that of 1909 (£3 10s.), 
and much lower than the average for 1907 
(about £4 4s.), which is the highest on 
record. We may gather from this that of 
late an unusually large number of unimpor- 
tant books have been thrown on the market, 
and that appears from other evidence to 
have been the case. The records of many 
years show plainly that books of an ordinary 
character—those in fact, which are not as 
yet mirrored in the glass of fashion—are 
cheaper than they were ten or a dozen years 
ago, but that the aristocrats of the book- 
shelf are much dearer, and are likely to be- 
‘come dearer still, for most of the available 
copies are rapidly finding their way into the 
great public libraries of the world. 


J. HERBERT SLATER, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Catholic Who’s Who, 1912, 3/6 net. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics: Vol. IV. 


Confirmation—Drama, 28/ net. 


Law. 


Strahan (J. Andrew) and Oldham (Norman H.)» 


The Copyright Act, 1911, with Introduction 
and Index, 2/6 net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Builder (The): a Journal for the Architect, 


Engineer, and Decorative Artist, 4d. 

The most important feature of the New Year’s 
Number of The Builder is an enthusiastic 
article on the work of the young Italian sculptor 
Angelo Zanelli, whose classic reliefs have been 
selected to adorn Rome’s monument to Victor 
Emmanuel. There is also some interesting 
matter on town planning, with one more addi- 
tion to the myriad schemes for the beauti- 

ing of London—this time not the City, but 
the neglected Surrey side. 


Coffey (George), New Grange (Brugh Na Boinne) 


and other Incised Tumuli in Ireland, 6/ net. 

_ The gist of this volume has already appeared 
in Mr. Coffey’s papers in the T7’ransactions and 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy and 
the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. His materials have been thoroughly 
overhauled, and the revisions and additions have 
resulted in the embodying of his researches in 
this book. Mr. Coffey estimates the influence 
of Crete and the Agean in the extreme west 
of Europe in early times. The book is well 
equipped with illustrations and quotations from 
authorities and old manuscripts. 


Every Man his own Engraver : How to Commence 


the Half-tone and Line Photographic Zinco 
Process, by J. L. and a Mutual Friend, 1/ 


Marchant (William) & Co., A Reply to an Attack 


made by one of Whistler’s Biographers on 
a Pupil of Whistler, Mr. Walter Greaves, and 
his Works. 

This brochure gives the outline of the contro- 
versy which arose through certain published 
remarks of Mr. Pennell, the biographer of 
Whistler, upon the exhibition of the works of 
Mr. Walter Greaves held in May, 1911. The 
manifesto—for it is little else—makes an 
elaborate effort at refuting Mr. Pennell’s 
remarks, and emphatically supports the authen- 
ticity of Mr. Greaves’s picture ‘ Passing under 
Old Battersea Bridge.’ The matter is intricate, 
and it can hardly be said that this pamphlet 
offers an entirely satisfactory solution of it. 


Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 


January, 2/ net. 


Raeburn (Sir Henry), Pictures, the One Hundredth 


Exhibition at the French Gallery. 


Ricci (Corrado), Baroque Architecture and 


Sculpture in Italy, 25/ net. 


A superb collection of photographs of Italian | 


baroque art, from its period of full flower to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when it 
declined. M. Ricci contributes an _ erudite 
introduction. 


Talbot (F. A.), Moving Pictures: How They are 


Made and Worked, 6/ net. 

The cinematograph is so firmly established 
in popular favour that it has assumed the pro- 
portions of a science. It is more than a 
development of photography; it exists as a 
new and independent mechanism. The infor- 
mation set forth is that of the usual textbook, 
though its contents aim at reaching a wider 
public than that of the experts. As yet 
commercial exigencies and the demand for 
diversion have made the cinematograph of 
little utility, if not harmful, as an educative 
force, and Mr. Talbot does good service in 
insisting on its achievements and possibilities 
in this field, and in the presentation of scientific 
phenomena. The study is comprehensive, and 
the illustrations are varied and entertaining. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Aristophanes, The Frogs, translated into Kindred 


Metres by Alfred Davies Cope, 3/ net. 
For notice see p. 52. 


Byrne (James), Lords and Masters, 1/ net. 


This my f deals with the threadbare theme of 
the selfish husband, the neglected wife, and the 
tertium quid, slightly varied by the fact that 
the wife chooses neither one nor the other, 
bet rejects both—the husband because he looks 





upon her as his property, the friend because he 
is constitutionally polygamous. Such a sub- 
ject offers dramatic possibilities, but they are 
poorly utilized, the author in particular missing 
the opportunity offered by the collision of 
the principal dramatis persone in the closing 
scene. The technique is faulty, and bears 
evidence of immaturity; the plot is loosely 
woven, at least one of the characters being 
irrelevant to the action. Perhaps the best 
feature of the play is its easy and unpreten- 
tious dialogue. 
Church (Hubert), Poems, 3/6 net. 

Mr. Church is an introspective writer. His 
fondness for abstruse thought often deflects 
the poetic impetus into channels of nebulous 
and obscure speculation. He can hardly be 
described as a poet, but is rather a dis- 
ciplined and powerful thinker who expresses 
himself in metrical form. 

Doce Sonetos, por F. de Arteaga y Pereira, 1/ net. 
Fish (Philip Henry), Miniatures in Verse, 3/ net. 

Mr. Fish, with perfervid zeal, runs through 
a whole gamut of emotional experience. It is 
impossible to daunt him. He has fine im- 
petuosity, but his lusciousness and flamboyance 
of phrasing outrun all bounds. So far as 
intrinsic meaning is concerned, he might, by 
economizing, and so strengthening his thought, 
have delivered his message in half the number 
of pages. We frequently detect echoes of 
Beddoes and Swinburne. The genre of the 
latter, indeed, when transferred from his 
masterful ends, is apt to degenerate into fire- 
works and kaleidoscopic obscurity. But for 
faults of taste, the poetic quality of this volume 
would be considerable. 


Hartley (L. Conrad), The Poet and the Poetic 
Principle, 2/ net. 

Mr. Hartley sets himself a portentous task : 
that of elucidating the esoteric laws of beauty 
which govern the poetic principle. His treatise 
resolves itself into a vague metaphysic, saturated 
in the atmosphere of poetic aspiration. If his 
appreciation avoids being crystallized into 
precise definitions, like those of Wordsworth 
and Arnold, his argument can lay no claim to 
pioneer work outside the area that we are 
already cognizant of. Moreover, his insistence 
on the essential need of vision in the poetic 
properties holds him back from diversifying his 
material and discussing other aspects and 
promptings of the poetic afflatus. He reiterates 
ad infinitum the accepted premises. Though 
leaning to romantic colouring, he writes a free 
and sound style. 


Hazelhurst (John), Flashes from the Orient; or, 
A Thousand and One Mornings with Poesy : 
Book IV. Winter, 1/6 net. 

Mr. Hazelhurst has so steeped himself in 
the melodies of a bygone poetic fashion that 
his writing has a quaintly archaic ring. 
He reproduces those tender, meditative, 
objective modes of feeling which we are wont 
to associate with the eighteenth - century 
quietists. Like them, he philosophizes in 
idyllic and elegiac vein ; like them, he falls into 
the artifice of cataloguing the charms of nature. 
He even imitates the classification of ‘The 
Seasons.’ His muse is more pedestrian than 
theirs, and his language is even more latinized ; 
but he shares something of their appeal. 

Jephcott (Sydney), Penetralia, 3/6 net. 

The author is a strenuous Australian 
singer of insurgent passions. He has real 
capacity for visualizing scenes and incidents 
of outdoor life. His output as yet, however, 
is amateurish, and he has not attained to 
harmony of expression and feeling. 


Logan (John Daniel), Songs of the Makers of 
Canada, and other Homeland Lyrics. 

One is apt to pay homage to a preconceived 
superstition concerning Colonial poetry: that 
it is tarred with the Kipling brush, full of 
strident and clamorous self-confidence. Mr. 
Logan effectually falsifies this easy summary. 
His verse bears marks of timidity and lack of 
assurance; occasionally he gropes at his 
meaning. He is often curiously stilted, but 
he never brays out clarion notes at us. Poetic 
quality is here in the bud, and holds promise of 
ripening. The volume is introduced by a 
straightforward essay on the development and 
significance of Canadian poetry. 


Mask, January, 4/ net. 

The January number is less attenuated in 
its contents than is sometimes the case. Some 
picturesque quotations from Goethe, Heine, 
Victor Hugo, Giorgio Vasari, Lafcadio Hearn, 
and Oscar Wilde make it attractive reading. 
M. Eduard Schuré contributes a charming 





if precious article entitled ‘ The Theatre of the 
Soul,’ and Miss Dorothy Nevile Lees writes 
with sympathy and enthusiasm upon the 
‘Sacre Rappresentazioni’ of Florence. Mr. 
John Semar has a note on ‘ The New Censor,’ 
though, as he does not mention Mr. Redford’s 
retirement, it is somewhat out of date. Mr. 
Arthur Symons talks about ‘ Pantomimes and 
the Poetic Drama’ with all his old verve. 


Moore (William), The Fags, and other Poems, 


2/6 net. 

Mr. Moore plays delicately with verse in a 
languorous metaphysical atmosphere. His 
poetry is tangled with conceits, and labours too 
consciously at verbal architecture. He leaves 
the impression that his inspiration is to trifle 
with fanciful and fugitive blossoms of poesy. 
He lacks grip and force, and avoids the broad 
currents of human feeling. 


Pennypacker (Isaac Rusling), Bridle Paths. 


Longfellow, far more, unfortunately, than 
Whitman, Lowell, and Emerson, bequeathed 
his heritage to subsequent generations of 
American poetasterse Mr. Pennypacker owes 
him a considerable debt. His poems are long, 
trailing descriptions interspersed with lyrical 
effusions and prosaic disquisitions. His writ- 
ing is but loosely disciplined, for he constantly 
lapses into rhymed prose, and at best he is 
content to meander with somewhat lacka- 
daisical satisfaction. 


Rickards (Marcus S. E.), Reflected Radiance, 


4/6 net. 

Mr. Rickards has a fatal facility in writing 
verse. His metrical handiwork is always 
skilful, and he juggles with one verse-form after 
another with consummate agility. His utter- 
ance has precisely that air of dashing insouciance 
that we are wont to associate with Tom Moore. 
Like Moore, he runs loquaciously on, casually 
poetizing about any subject that is congenial 
to his alert mind. But the current of thought, 
uninformed by any profound unity or earnest- 
ness of feeling, ripples shallow and _trans- 
parent. Mr. Rickards is simply a poetic con- 
versationalist of talent, flaccid at times, at 
others brilliantly pointed. 


Shakespeare, Comedies, 2/ 


The first volume of the new edition of Shake- 
speare in the Oxford Standard Authors 
Series. It is a pleasant book to handle, is 
printed boldly, and contains an adequate 
glossary. Swinburne’s brilliant tour de force 
on Shakespeare supplies the general introduc- 
tion. Two other volumes, containing the 
Histories and Poems and the Tragedies, are to 
follow, with prefaces by Prof. Dowden. The 
text is that of W. J. Craig, and the names of 
the characters are printed in full. The lines 
are numbered, an important matter for the 
student. 


Stead (William Force), Windflowers, a Book of 


Lyrics, 2/6 net. : 
Mr. Stead battles with symbols; exploits 
the capital letter; valiantly personifies ; 
spins his conceits; tinkers with the meta- 
physical; turns his hand to word-painting, 
and gravitates to the simple, pellucid lyric. 
He is an “ homme & tout faire’ in the poetic 
craft. But he cannot climb to the higher slopes. 


Talbot-Crosbie (Bligh), A Western Wakening, 


2/6 net. : 

Mr. Talbot-Crosbie is an adept weaver of 
songs. He hasan ear for metre, and can fashion 
his melodies into a plausible simulacrum of 
poetry. Like many Irish poets, he can create 
an atmosphere; he is rich in imagery and 
suggestion. But he is a virtuoso of that Celtic 
school which, having exhausted its first 
impulse, yet continues to rely upon it. Lacking 
the initiative to create new and vital > 
he embroiders persistently on the old. is 
verse, moreover, has a taint of self-indulgent 
melancholy about it. 


Untermeyer (Louis), First Love, a Lyric Sequences, 


$1 net. . 

A lyric sequence visualizing the emotions 
engendered by first love. The thought has but 
little continuity or development—no more 
so than Meredith’s sonnet sequences. The 
author’s work is endowed with many of the 
qualities incident to poetic expression without 
being poetry. 


Williamson (Frank S.), Purple and Gold, 3/6 net. 


Mr. Williamson more frequently brandishes 
than plays his lyre. His careless impetuosity 
and a metre as frequently careless | spoil his 
work. If he could inform the tenuity of his 
thought with the “Sturm und Drang’ of his 
mode of expression, the disproportion between 
the two would be less evident. Like certain 
of Mr. Kipling’s less creditable performances, 
his rhetoric is apt to degenerate into noise. At 
his best he has a ready and virile perception of 
melody. 
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Music. 
Folk-Song Society Journal, December, 1911, 
10/6 annually. 

A collection of 105 vernacular folk-songs from 
the Hebrides. The greater part of them are 
“* luinneagan,”’ or songs of occupation as they 
are called, but their motifs cover a wide field of 
human emotion. The music is given con- 
currently with the songs, and explanatory notes 
are appended where needed. The rescue of 
this traditional poetry from oblivion is a g 
feature of to-day. teas of the pieces are of 
great beauty. e translations are close and 
excellent. everal experts, among them Dr. 
George Henderson, supply valuable annotation. 

Music Student Series: No. 1. Singing in Schools, 
by Arthur Somervell; No.2. In Purcell’s Time, 
by Percy A. Scholes, 3d. each. 


Philosophy. 


Mercier (Charles), A New Logic, 10/ net. 
elaborate criticism and condemnation of 

the whole system of Aristotelian logic, intro- 
ducing the author’s ownsystem. The syllogism 
is vigorously attacked. Even the regulation 
fallacies are seemingly themselves fallacious 
A few of Dr. Mercier’s criticisms can be met 
with little difficulty: all the 22 illustrations 
on pp. 284 and 295 of inference by ‘‘ common 
implication,’’ for example, which are stated to 
be “ unattainable by any method of Traditional 
Logic,” are, we think, equally good examples 
of enthymemes, and if so, the syllogism remains 
unscathed. But the book is not to be lightly 
dismissed. It is written in a crisp, humorous, 
provocative manner. 

Royce (Josiah), William James, and other Essays 
on the Philosophy of Life, 6/6 net. 

For notice see p. 37. 


History and Biography. 


Evans (A. W.), Blaise de Monluc, 2/6 net. 

A vigorous translation of the ‘ Commentaries ’ 
of Messire Blaise de Monluc, Marshal of France, 
wherein are inscribed “all the combats, ren- 
counters, skirmishes, battels, sieges, assaults, 
scalado’s, with other signal and remarkable 
Feats of War’ of that Gascon gentleman. 
For the theory and practice of the sixteenth 
century no book is fuller of instruction, and 
few French memoirs surpass it in naivete, 
charm, and force of style. Mr. Evans's render- 
ing, if free, is aglow with colour. There is an 
excellent biography. In the Regent Library. 

Historical Portraits, 1600-1700: the Lives by 
H. B. Butler and C. R. L. Fletcher, the Por- 
traits chosen by Emery Walker, with an Intro- 
duction a C. F. Bell, 10/6 net. 

Low (A. Maurice), The American People, a 
Study in National Psychology: Vol. II. The 
Harvesting of a Nation, 8/6 net. 

Memoir of William Bennet Campion, Serjeant-at- 
Law, 3/6 net. 

A slight but adequate sketch of the life of 
William Bennet Campion. Though he had 
seen fifty -nine Solicitors-General hold office 
in Ireland, and must have known much of the 
inner workings of the Irish Government, his 
career is primarily of legal interest, and a 
considerable part of the book consists of a 
summary of his more important cases. 

Rappoport (Angelo S.), The Love Affairs of the 
Vatican; or, The Favourites of the Popes, 
15/ net. 

e deprecate the fashion of retailing 
“‘chroniques scandaleuses,” even when an 
ardour for historical investigation is avowedly 
the motive. Patient and exhaustive research 
has gone to the making of this volume. To 
what end? Merely the revivifying of the 
profligacies of the medieval and Renaissance 
clergy. Innumerable episodes relating to Papal 
love-intrigues are recounted. The author ex- 
plains that he is solely ‘‘ animated by the wish 
to draw attention to the discrepancy existing 
between the noble and sublime teaching of 
Christ and the practice of His disciples.” 

Sabatini (Rafael), The Life of Cesare Borgia of 
France, Duke of Valentinois and Romagna, 
Prince of Andria and Venafri, Count of Dyois, 
Lord of Piombino, Camerino, and Urbino, 
Gonfalonier and Captain-General of Holy 
Church : a History and some Criticisms, 16/ net. 

The author, out of excessive zeal to clear the 
besmirched memory of Cesare Borgia, runs into 
an opposite bias, that cannot be substantiated. 
He passionately rejects the vilification of 
Guicciardini, Vasari, and subsequent historians 
as calumnies, and attempts to exculpate 
Cesare from much of the odium attached to him. 
The evidence he adduces is as much a tax 
upon our credulity as is some of the floating 
scandal that has gathered round the infamous 
son of Alexander VI. His conclusion that 





the Duke of Gandio was not murdered by his 
brother, but by a. revengeful person who 
remains incognito, is fantastic surmise. Nor 
are his contra-allegations concerning the assas- 
sination of Alfonso of Aragon, the second 
husband of Lucrezia Borgia, any more satis- 
factory. If vituperative chroniclers have 
made Cesare masquerade as a fabulous monster, 
no amount of assertion can sublimate him 
into heroic proportions. M. Sabatini does 
better service to Lucrezia, who, indeed, cannot 
be convicted of the abominations attributed 
to her by Victor Hugo and others. 

Serjeantson (Rev. R. M.), A History of the 
Church of St. Giles, Northampton, 7/6 net. 

Shelley (Henry C.), The British Museum: its 
History and Treasures, a View of the Origins 
of that Great Institution, Sketches of its Early 
Benefactors and Principal Officers, and a 
Survey of the Priceless Objects preserved within 
its Walls, 12/6 net. 

It is surprising that such a lacuna in the 
science of condensing multifarious and isolated 
information has not been filled before. The 
contents are mainly gleaned from official guide- 
books, reports issued by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ &c. The matter, scanty in some 
—— lentiful in others, has been well 

andled on the whole. The style is fluent, but 
lacks distinction. 

Staunton (G. W.) and Stenton (F. M.), The Family 
of Staunton, of Staunton, Nottinghamshire : 
an Essay, 3/6 net. 

The authors piece together their story from 
the Staunton records, laying under contribu- 
tion some nine hundred and thirty of the 
thousand muniments and documents extant, 
between the middle of the twelfth century 
and the middle of the eighteenth. Their 
laborious research does not, however, lead to 
very interesting results. 

Storer (Edward), William Cowper, 2/6 net. 

A judicious selection, comprising the best 
and most characteristic of Cowper's letters. 
Mr. Storer, we think, might have included 
more poems. He makes his introduction a 
jumping-board from which to launch out 
against the Romantics, thus resuscitating an 
old renga a A we had thought long dead. 
He tilts violently against the ‘“‘ mastodontal ”’ 
conceptions of romantic art. He implies that 
its canons aim at an artificial titillation of the 
emotions, and waxes sardonic at the revolu- 
tionary fervours which have inspired many 
of its devotees. This detached irascibility is 
hardly relevant to the study of Cowper, who, 
as Mr. Storer surely knows, was one of the 
pioneers of the romantic treatment of nature. 
In the Regent Library. 


Geography and Travel. 


Gaunt (Mary), Alone in West Africa, 15/ net. 

he author recounts her experiences of 
travel up the Gambia, through Sierra Leone, 
Siberia, the Guinea Coast, French West Africa, 
the Gold Coast, German West Africa, Ashanti, 
and so forth. She writes with much charm, 
and displays to great advantage her keen 
observation and common sense. 

Hodson (Arnold W.), Trekking the Great Thirst : 
Travel and Sport in the Kalahari Desert, 12/6 
net. 

A well-written record of adventure by a 
member of the Bechuanaland Police. The 
book contains a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation on native life and customs, with some 
interesting sidelights on government in those 
remote regions, while the geography and the 
agricultural possibilities of the country are 
treated at some length. Moreover, the author 
is something of a naturalist as well as a hunter, 
and his big-game exploits are good reading, 
without displaying that love of indiscriminate 
slaughter which disfigures similar works. The 
volume is edited by A. E. Nellen, and has an 
introductory note by Sir Ralph Williams, and 
a foreword by F. C. Selous. There are 4 
maps and 86 illustrations. 

Natal Province: Descriptive Guide and Official 
Handbook, edited by A. H. Tatlow, 7/6 net. 

A comprehensive and informative volume. 
It shows Imperial bias, but not to the dwarfing 
or exclusion of other material worthy of notice. 
Its style is simple and unpretentious. It 
might, with advantage, have dealt less meagrely 
with the native population. There are innu- 
merable illustrations, several maps, and an 
efficient index. 


Education. 


Harvard University Catalogue, 1911-12. 
School World, 1911. 





Philology. 


Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum sive 
Originum Libri XX., ed by W. M. Lindsay, 
2 vols., 9/ each. 

Part of Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis. The fruits of research among 
ancient Latin documents. The preface and 
notes are in Latin, as usual in this series. 

Matzke Memorial Volume, containing Two Un- 
published Papers 53 John E. Matzke, and 
Contributions in his Memory by his Colleagues. 

One of the Leland Stanford Junior University 
Publications. 

Swift (F. Darwin), A Plain Guide to Greek 
Accentuation, Second Edition, Revised, 1/6 net. 

Mr. Swift avows that he steers a middle 
course between the diffuse expert and the ele- 
mentary student, but his hand sometimes 
wavers. However, the admirable compression 
of his lists and rules makes this second edition of 
practical value. He depends much on Prof. 
Chandler’s ‘ Practical Introduction to Greek 
Accentuation,’ and has arranged his headings 
and divisions with discrimination. 

Wright (Joseph), Comparative Grammar of the 
Greek Language, 6/ net. 

Prof. Wright is one of the most erudite 
philologists in the world, and since he has held 
the Chair of Comparative Philology at Oxford, 
he has enriched our knowledge upon a subject 
which is still largely unexplored. He depre- 
cates any opinion that his book is an exhaustive 
treatise upon the phonology of Greek dialects. 
Nevertheless it is wonderfully compressed 
in view of the area traversed. It is modelled 
in classification and method on his ‘ Old English 
Grammar.’ The references and bibliography 
are admirably complete, and the Professor is 
adequately equipped with examples. 


School-Books. 


Chaucer, Stories from, Retold from the Canterbury 
Tales, with Introduction and Notes by Mar- 
garet C. Macaulay, 1/6 

A simple prose narrative intended for young 
people, in the form of a loose paraphrase of 
style and language. 

Wallis (B. C.), A Geography of the World, 3/6 


Science. 


Agar (Madeline), Garden Design in Theory and 
Practice, 7/6 net. 

This book makes pleasant reading for layman 
as well as expert. Miss Agar lives in Bucking- 
hamshire, a county amenable to originality and 
inventiveness in horticultural design. In addi- 
tion to personal suggestion, she attempts to 
give an historical résumé of designs in garden- 
ing, surveying and comparing various styles 
and fashions. She makes her suggestions, 
plans her material, and tells her story without 
digression, reiteration, or dogmatism. A 
number of simple, explanatory diagrams and 
designs form an attractive accompaniment 
to the book. 

American Chemical Journal, January. 
Boys (C. V.), Soap-Bubbles: their Colours and 
the Forces which Mould Them, 3/ 

Enlarged edition, in the Romance of Science 
Series. 

British Astronomical Weather Almanac, 1912, 
edited by Miss Jenkins, 2d. 

Elder (John R.), The Royal Fishery Companies of 
the Seventeenth Century, 5/ net. 

The volume treats with scholarly power of the 
development of English commerce under the 
Stuarts, the resources of which received con- 
siderable impetus through the fishing industry 
and the fierce rivalry with the Dutch which it 
occasioned. The struggle was undecided until 
maritime supremacy was wrested from the 
Dutch and secured to English hands. Mr. 
Elder supplies a succinct account of the Royal 
Fisheries of England and Scotland, and shows 
how the gradual necessity for co-operation in 
this sphere was vital in the unification of the 
two countries. The book makes profuse use 
of contemporary sources, chronicles, and Par- 
liamentary records, and is well annotated. 

Herter (Christian A.), Biological Aspects of 
Human Problems, 6/6 net. 

The original and the humdrum are blended 
in this book in a characteristically American 
manner. The object is to elucidate the 
material bases of conduct, not in order to arrive 
at a complete materialistic interpretation, but 
to examine the biological background of pro- 

- blems such as those connected with the funda- 
mental instincts and their relation to human 
development. It is to be regretted that the 
author's death prevented the completion lf 
this interesting work. 
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Maw (P. Trentham), Complete Yield” Tables‘ for 
British Woodlands and the Finanee of British 
gad 7/6 net. 

“Of distinct value as_ collecting, evidence, 
{compiling tables, suggesting comparisons, and 
conducting scientific investigation into the 
growth of timber and its financial results. 
“The author thinks that societies engaged in 


‘afforestation have been lax in gathering 
{statistical data on the subject. His mathe- 
matical surveys of timber measurement, 


“* form factors,”’ land rentals, yields, rotation, 
“and the like are businesslike summaries. 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society Transac- 
tions, January, 3/ 


Fiction. 


Alexander (Miriam), The House of Lisronan, 6/ 

This novel is not particularly well written ; 
its character-drawing is entirely superficial ; 
and it shows that tendency to dwell on details 
of brutality which is supposed by the un- 
educated to mark strength in a writer, but which 
really marks weakness. Moreover, the dialogue 
is not of the period to which it is attributed. 
Assuredly no maiden of the seventeenth century 
ever remarked of an article of dress: ‘‘ Me- 
thinks ’twill be quite nice’’; and no lady of 
the same date ever told a gentleman that he 
was ‘“‘too good.’’ Nor does the invariable 
substitution of the French ‘“‘ Madame” for 
the English ‘‘ Madam ”’ accord with the practice 
of two hundred years ago. These defects it 
seems necessary to note in a novel which has 
gained “the 250-guinea prize’’; though it 
must not be supposed that it is without merit. 
It possesses the unusual one of ruthlessness 
—the full degree of which is perceived only on 
the last page. Miss Alexander is not afraid to 
kill those ‘‘ sympathetic’? characters whom 
nearly every other writer like her in other 
respects would have preserved for worldly 
bliss. Several come to tragic ends early in 
the story; and at its close the hero himself 
falls a prey to his enemies—just as in real life 
he probably would have done. For this 
staunch adherence to reality the author deserves 
praise ; it is, however, a pity that she did not 
know better than to discount her final effect by 
saying, at the first entrance of the heir of 
Lisronan, that he had ‘‘a fated look which 
nothing dispelled.”’ 

Cobb (Thomas), A Giver in Secret, 2/ net. 

The gift of a sum of money from an un- 
known source coincides with the mysterious 
disappearance of some valuable jewellery, 
which casts suspicion in all directions, and 
enables Mr. Cobb to weave an interesting story. 


Cripps eed Shearly), The Brooding Earth, 
net. 

The story of a man who “ pegged mercy- 
claims” in Rhodesia, and finally shot himself. 
It is an independent, novel, keeping sturdily 
out of the beaten track. Mr. Cripps is apt to 
drift into discursiveness, and handles his 
material clumsily. Moreover, he uses a literary 
colloquialism somewhat remote from reality. 
The book is bound in a stiff paper cover. 

Gerard (Dorothea), A Glorious Lie, 6/ 

Bogdan Letinski, already secretly married, 
goes through the marriage ceremony with an 
infatuated girl in order to soothe her dying 
moments. Faithful to immemorial tradition, 
she recovers. Her brother, an exceedingly Ger- 
man officer, becomes suspicious, and seeks out 
the first wife with threats of vengeance on 
Letinski. It is she whotells the ‘ glorious’’ lie, 
in which her husband acquiesces. Letinski—a 
hero in battle, but morally a craven—is con- 
vincing. If the reader will persevere past the 
amazing English on the first page, it is safe to 
say he will be thoroughly entertained. 

Haggard (Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P.), Two Worlds : 
a Man’s Career, 6/ 

This story introduces us to life in Vancouver 
Island, the scene opening in Victoria. The 
heroine is an unbeliever, whose naturally 
generous and ardent temperament is said to 
have become warped by the perusal of atheistie 
literature. The hero is a young Englishman, 
himself an agnostic, but a seeker after the 
truth. The scene changes to Europe, where 
we meet with an eccentric peer devoted to 
Christian Science. The weird results credited 
to the supernatural are of so opportunist a 
character that we are led to hope for the 
continuance of “ natural laws.” 

Hay (William), Captain Quadring, 6/ 

There were few grimmer things even in “‘ the 
good old days’’ than an isolated Tasmanian 
convict quarry, miles from civilization, guarded 
by a handful of men. Mr. Hay’s style has a 
certain ruggedness which lends force to his 





portrayal of the mutual hate of two brothers 
with such a qua’ as the scene during a great 

of the action. The story is too long, and 
in places lacks cohesion; rigorous editing 
would have made a fine book of it. 


Hope (Margaret), Christina Holbrook, 6/ 

A careful, immature novel by a writer who 
has a good deal of perception, but fumbles 
with ,her material. The characters are not 
well drawn, but show promise. The fact that 
the most vivid sketch in the book is that of a 
girl belonging to a social grade other than the 
author’s suggests, perhaps, that what she most 
lacks is perspective. 


Ironside (John), Forged in Strong Fires, 6/ 

Here is a novel dealing with war from a point 
of view other than the soldier’s. It opens and 
closes in the Transvaal, and between its 
beginning and its end the whole South African 
War occurs. Asa story it is not remarkable ; 
but as a picture of how the war passed over 
peaceably settled households it has considerable 
merit ; and the irony of its narrative is the 
more impressive for appearing completely un- 
conscious. Again and again in the twentieth 
century, as in bygone centuries, dwellers in the 
desolated land are described as hot partisans 
of their own race, whichever that might chance 
to be, but totally unable to assign any reason 
whatever for the conflict in which they found 
themselves desperately engaged. The novel 
that sets its readers reflecting on these things 
may be forgiven for its rather feeble super- 
naturalism and occasional tediousness. 

Kaye (Michael) and Montefiore (Eade), 
Mousmé, 1/ net. 

The story of this musical comedy is too 
slight to stand cold print. Shorn of its chief 
attractions, the singing, dancing, and scenery, 
it has very littleto offer. The illustrations (of 
the play itself), however, are excellent. 


Kenny (Louise M. Stacpoole), At the Court of 
Il Moro, 6/ 

Any who read through the page containing the 
story of Gregory and his remarks re the Angles 
in the slave market at Rome will probably not 
notice many crudities and much stilted lan- 
guage, and forsuch persons much entertainment 
is provided. The time of the tale is the Renais- 
sance, and the scene the Court of Milan, where 
the English hero meets and wins his love after 
much adventure. 


Martin (Mrs. Charles), The Guerdon of Faith, 6/ 

A fashionable hostess is robbed of jewels and 
money. In terror of discovery, the thief, a 
drug-taker, confesses all to her daughter, who 
follows what she regards asan inevitable course 
of action, taking the guilt upon herself. Such 
a debatable question of conduct lends an in- 
terest to the story which it would otherwise 
not possess. 


Merriman (Henry Seton), The Last Hope. 
For notice see Athen., Sept. 10, 1904, p. 344. 
In Nelson’s well-known Sevenpenny edition. 


Moberly (L. G.), Christina, 6/ 
This novel, which is written in a pleasant, 
easygoing style, devoid of distinction, possesses 
a plot which baffles concise description. The 
author, however, pursues the even tenor of her 
way undismayed, and arrives at the conven- 
tional (and improbable) happy ending quite 
unruffied. 
Only an Actress, by Rita. 
One of Stanley Paul’s Clear Type Sixpenny 
Novels. 


Ritchie (Mrs. David G.), The Human Cry. 

A rising politician, a girl of tainted heredity, 
and a woman and her interests (which include 
religion, politics, and occultism) go to the 
making up of this novel. Unrest—not ex- 
clusively divine—is the motive force of the 
three central characters. The politician realizes 
that claptrap is the principal factor in his 
success, the girl feels that she is unfairly handi- 
capped, and the woman’s insincere efforts at 
“ self-realization ’’ only make her the dupe of 
an impostor. Though the material is distinctly 
depressing, the story is not so, being enlivened 
by many flashes of humour. The characters 
have _ verisimilitude, though the woman’s 
criticisms of the Labour Party are so far from 
shallow in themselves as to be out of keeping 
with her superficial character, and we wonder 
at the placing of the politician’s Parliamentary 
exploits between December and February. 
These, however, are trifles in what is really a 
readable story. 

Stacpoole (H. de Vere), The Order of Release, 6/ 

We would warn readers from being deceived, 
as we were, by the crudities which mar the 
reality of the beginning of this story. The 
latter part is a great deal more what we 
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should expect from this author. It contains 
a duel of wits between a Lieutenant-General 
of Police under Louis XV. and an Austrian 
Baroness accredited to the Court of Versailles 
—the latter fighting on behalf of her lover, who 
is consigned to the Bastille for carrying out in 
action the tenets of Rousseau—one of the 
many personages of the time introduced. 


Terry (J. E. Harold), A Fool to Fame, 6/ 


Although this has some claim to be called 
an historical novel, the author tells us plainly 
in his foreword that fiction takes the uppermost 
place. It deals, from a Royalist point of view, 
with the times of the Commonwealth and 
Restoration. There is an interesting Appendix 
which shows signs of a certain amount of 
research. 


Trelawney (George), In a Cottage Hospital, 2/ net. 


The preface asserts that ‘ the medical details 
were mostly obtained from a very carefully 
written account which the unhappy young 
doctor had himself compiled whilst’ actually 
in the hospital where the tragedy of his life 
took place,’’ and ‘‘ the author has no hesitation 
in affirming that they are true in substance and 
in fact, and further asserts that similar condi- 
tions to those he describes obtain to-day in more 
than a few of the smaller hospitals of this 
country’’; while the publisher hopes that this 
“epoch-making novel” ‘ will do for the sick 
poor of England what ‘ The Jungle’ did for the 
Chicago workers.”’ In spite of the quotations, 
which should be authoritative, our opinion 
has been courteously asked, and is, we regret 
to say, not favourable. We think that the 
young doctor’s troubles have not taught him 
a becoming humility, that the author is capable 
of exaggeration, and that the publisher’s hopes 
will not be fulfilled. 


Wynne (May), The Red Fleur-de-Lys, 6/ 


The story deals with ’93 and is red with blood. 
It is set in Provence, and includes a stage 
Irishman, who, after a period of stupendous 
perils, is united to a heroine of transcendental 
charms. It begins amid alarums and excur- 
sions, and goes storming through to its goal in 
a shifting background of “ scélérats.’’ Curses 
and maledictions abound. If Miss Wynne had 
used more restraint, this would have been a 
good, straightforward story. 


Zola (Emile), For a Night; The Maid of the 


Dawber ; and Complements, $1 net. 

Zola, as a photographic artist, and as one 
who paints in his canvas with coarse, hard 
strokes yet with microscopic detail, is more 
amenable to translation than a more subtle 
psychologist. The translator claims that his is 
the first rendering of ‘ Pour une Nuit d’Amour’ 
into English. It is a harsh, raw study, and 
has been interpreted with an equally bold 
realism. Zola is rich in description, and here 
Mr. A. M. Lederer has accomplished his task 
with a more scrupulous nicety as to shades of 
meaning. 


General Literature. 


Library 
Supplement. 


Staff-Kalendar, 1912, with 


Australasian Review, 
No. 1, December, 6d. 


Bradford (Ernest S.), Commission Government in 


American Cities, 5/6 net. 

A study of a peculiar growth of municipal 
government by a small body of special com- 
missioners, which originated in Texas in 1900, 
and has now been extended to 150 cities all 
over America. The board, consisting of no 
more than five members, and presided over by 
the mayor, practically absorbs the duties 
usually delegated to the councils and local 
governments. Election is by ballot, and the 
executive is subject to publicity, a referendum, 
and the replacement of its officials. Otherwise 
its operative powers are almost unlimited. 
Hitherto the utility of these boards has been 
amply demonstrated, especially in emergencies. 
They have stiffened and centralized effective 
municipal control. The book gives an historical 
résumé of the rise of these novel legislative bodies, 
outlines their functions, and champions their 
appointment. It dismisses somewhat airily 
the feasible objection of oligarchy and irre- 
sponsible tyranny to which the system is liable. 
Administration Reports, 1910-11: 
Part IV. Education, Science and Art, Colombo 
Museum. 


Clark (Lindley D.), The Law of the Employment 


of Labor, 7/ net. 

A eaee survey of American labour law, 
intended both for the student of economics 
of law. No detailed account of the items of 
legislation is given, or indeed attempted, the 
author choosing rather to set forth in the text 
what he takes to be the general principles of 
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the subject, and to illustrate his conclusions in 
the margin by reference to statutes and legal 
decisions. The purely descriptive tone of the 
book, and the absence of any comparison of 
American labour regulations with those of other 
countries, make it uninteresting to the general 
reader, but it is none the less valuable within 
its limits. There is an excellent index. 


~ = (Mahlon), Fact and Fiction: Tales and 
ays, 5/ net. 

Mr. Cooper is a literary dilettante, a circum- 
ambient philosopher of whimsical and errant 
predilections. aving but little to say, he 
says it at prodigious length and through a style 
clad in purple. His prose pleasantly reflects 
the idiosyncrasies of personality, and is only 
incidentally the medium for the expression of 
moral and esthetic truths. We prefer Mr. 
Cooper when he pinks himself and pricks his 
own bubble. He delights to commit felo-de-se 
in a sly, intellectual way which is comic. 
As a humorist, he is a rara avis ; otherwise he 
is somewhat commonplace. 


Craufurd (Rev. Alexander H.), The Religion and 
Ethics of Tolstoy. 

“In acertain sense we believe that Tolstoy 
was right, though not quite in the way that he 
understood matters.’”’ This sentence—which 
occurs at the bottom of p. 117—gives a fair 
idea of the character of the whole book. The 
attitude of complacent patronage towards 
| ape of itself tends to misconception; and 
the attempt to interpret him is eked out with 
platitudes, trivial conjectures, and generaliza- 
tions. Reference in detail to Tolstoy’s works 
is not attempted. 


Equatorial and North Africa: a Monthly Journal 
or all Peoples living or having Interests in 
the West, Centre, East, and North, No. 1, 
January, 4d. 


London Stories, Part VII., 6d. net. 

This enterprise, which is edited by ‘‘ John o’ 
London,”’ is to be completed in sixteen parts. 
It is difficult to excite local patriotism in 
Londoners because so vast a city conveys such 
a medley of confused impressions. The old 
tales and associations are resuscitated, de- 
scribed, and explained. In a literary sense, the 
publication might tone down its matter into a 
more sober colouring. 


Martin (Edgar Walford), The Home and the 
Child, 2/6 

A reaffirmation of the conservative position 
concerning domestic and religious influences. 
Mr. Martin deplores the spirit of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which is abroad, and seeks to bind 
the old ties closer. We doubt whether his 
sentimental appeals will command a thoughtful 
audience, on account of the familiarity of their 
nature and the unconvincing manner in which 
they are set forth. 

Moran (C. G.), The Alphabet of the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, 1/ net. 

Munshi (Rustamji Nasarvanji), The History of 
the Kutb Minar (Delhi). 

The booklet claims to be an authoritative 
and original contribution upon the archeological 
history of what Elphinstone, in his ‘ History 
of India,’ calls the “ highest column in the 
world.” Judging from its inscriptions and 
the testimony of Mohammedan historians, 
the author concludes that it was raised during 
the dynasty of Sultan Altamash in 629 A.H., 
and not by Sultan Kutb-ud-din in 1193, as 
is generally supposed. There are, however, no 
inscriptions to that effect. The author also 
discusses the name of the column and the 
motives that led to its erection. Bad printing 
and English somewhat depreciate the value of 
this inquiry. 

Nationalist (The): a Non-Political Magazine for 
Wales, January, 1/ 

The opening article takes the bit in its teeth 
with some injudicious and highly controversial 
remarks. The unstinted praise meted out to 
Sir Robert Morant, the new chairman of the 
English Insurance Commission, will arouse 
rye in many quarters. The attack on 
the ‘linguistic sloppiness’’ of the English 
language, with particular reference to certain 
dialects employed by well-known men of letters, 
does not seem to us either temperate or in good 
taste. Various specimens of Welsh poetry and 
music are given. The journal is under the 
impression that there is a general conspiracy 
among the English people to deny any merit 
to the Welsh literary genius, an unjustifiablo 
assumption. 


Pratt (Edwin A.), A History of Inland Transport 
and Communication in England, 6/ net. 


Queensland, Vital Statistics, 1910: Fifty-first 
Annual Report of the Government Statistician. 
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Reader’s Index: Personal Forces in Modern 
Literature, 1d. 

The bi-monthly magazine of the Croydon 
Public Libraries. 

Komilly (A. J.), Thackeray Studies, 2/6 net. 

Three essays on ‘ Becky Sharp,’ ‘ Thackeray’s 
Criticism of Life,’ and ‘The Book of Snobs.’ The 
two latter cover old ground, without reinter- 
preting old estimates or suggesting any modi- 
fications of the old critical fashions. The 
Becky Sharp study strikes us as being anti- 
quated. Surely she is more than a scapegoat 
of melodrama, a target for Mr. Romilly’s 
broadsides. When Thackeray degraded her 
and distorted her likeness, it was rather as the 
judge than the artist. Mr. Romilly, convinced 
of her creator’s consistency, fails to remark 
this, and in doing so mars much of the subtlety 
of the characterization and the interest of the 
personality. 

Stamp Year (The), 1912, 1/ net. 

Turkey, British Chamber of Commerce of, 
Quarterly Trade Journal, December, 2/6 

Viking Club Year-Book, 1910-11, 2/6 

Willing’s Press Guide, 1912, 1/ 

A thorough and useful guide to the varied 
activities of the newspaper world. 

Women’s Industrial News, January, 6d. 


Pamphlets. 


Coombes (Rev. H. E. H.), The Church and 
Financial Reform: a Summary of the Report 
of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church 
Finance and its Message to the Parochial 
Clergy, 1d. 

Hodge (Rev. E. Grose), “‘ Play the Game”: a 
+ a to Young Men who have been Confirmed, 

Missions of Help to the Colonies: Hints for 
Workers and Missioners, by the Rev. E. A. 
Stuart and the Rev. J. C. Fitzgerald, 1d. 


FOREIGN. 


Poeiry and Drama. 
Meyerfeld (Max), Robert Anstey: ein Akt. 


History and Biography. 


Calvin (Jean), L’Excuse de Noble Seigneur Jaques 

de Bourgogne, Seigneur de palais et de Bredam. 

A reprint—now in its second edition—from 

the unique copy of the Geneva edition of 1548, 

with an introduction by M. Alfred Cartier, 

giving the history of Jaques de Bourgogne (a 

kinsman of Charles V., and much favoured by 

him), who embraced the reformed religion. 

*‘ L’Excuse ’’ was addressed tothe Emperor by 
Calvin in his name. 


Revue Historique, Janvier—-Février, 6fr. 
Philology. 


Becker (Franz), Bryan Waller Procter (Barry 
Cornwall), 4m. 50. 

Diehl (E.), Vergil, Aeneis II. mit Servius, 2m. 

o. 80 of the Kleine Texte published by 
Marcus & Weber of Bonn. The Commentary 
e — is printed page by page with the 

xt. 

Gundermann (G.), Hippocratis de aere aquis locis, 
mit der alten lateinischen Uebersetzung, 
lm. 20. 

No. 77 of the Kleine Texte. The old Latin 
co gueaam is given side by side with the Greek 
text. 

Maas (Paulus), Apollonius Dyscolus de Pronomini- 
bus, lm. 

No. 82 of the Kleine Texte. 


Fiction. 


Tolstoi (Léon), Le Pére Serge, et autres Contes, 
lfr. 25 net. 
In the Collection Nelson. Seep. 38. 


General Literature. 


Hugo (Victor), Cuvres complétes: Vol. 7, 
Ru las; Les Burgraves; Vol. 8, Han 
d’Islande,, Edition Nelson, lfr. 25 net each. 

This new publication of the French classic 
began last October, and continues at the rate 
of two volumes a month. In all fifty-one 
volumes are to be issued. ‘The print is clear and 
bold, and te binding is neat. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 





Kiterary Gossip. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces ‘The 
Life of George Borrow,’ compiled from un- 
published official documents, his works, 
correspondence, &c., by Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins ; ‘ Correspondence of Sarah Spen- 
cer, Lady Lyttelton, 1787-1870’, edited 
by her great-granddaughter, Mrs. Hugh 
Wyndham, with portraits; and the 
‘ Life of James, First Duke of Ormonde, 
1610-88,’ 2 vols., by Lady Burghclere. 


He is also publishing ‘ The Decline and 
Dissolution of the Moghul Empire,’ a 
series of lectures by Mr. Sidney J. Owen ; 
and ‘The Autobiography of Thomas de 
Witt Talmage, D.D.,’ well known both as 
a traveller and a preacher. 


ERSKINE May’s ‘ Constitutional History 
of England since the Accession of George 
III.’ has been a standard work for many 
years. Messrs. Longmans are publishing 
next week a new issue in three volumes, 
one of which, dealing with 1860 onwards, 
will be added by Mr. Francis Holland, who 
has edited the work. 


Amonest the articles in Chambers’s 
Journal for February are the following : 
‘ Dickens and Forster,’ by Mr. 8. M. Ellis, 
author of ‘ William Harrison Ainsworth 
and his Friends,’ in which fresh light is 
thrown on Dickens’s quarrel with Bentley 
at the start of his literary career ; ‘ Some- 
thing Rotten in the State of Denmark,’ by 
Prof. Hugh Walker ; ‘ A Wanderer’s Note- 
Book,’ containing comments on industry 
and agriculture in Belgium, by Mr. A. 
Whyte, M.P.; ‘Florence, Yesterday, 
To-day, and To-morrow,’ by Miss May 
Baldwin ; and ‘ The White Ant of Northern 
Australia,’ by Mr. F. A. W. Gisborne. 


Messrs. SEELEY, SERVICE & Co. will 
shortly publish the account of an adven- 
turous march across the Great Sahara. 
The author, Capt. A. H. W. Haywood, 
started from the West Coast of Africa, 
struck across the desert, and in six months 
reached Algiers safely. 


Mr. Rosert Scott announces for imme- 
diate publication a new work by the Rev. 
Bernard M. Hancock, entitled ‘The 
Prayer Book in the Parish,’ with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Dr. I. Gregory Smith. 
The author suggests how Churchmen may 
revise and reset some of their twentieth- 
century pastoral work by going back more 
simply and faithfully to the principles 
and discipline of the 1662 Prayer Book. 
The work is intended for laymen as well 
as the clergy, without regard to any 
party in the Church. 


The Right Rev. G. H. S. Walpole will 
issue immediately through the same 
publisher ‘A Simple Guide to Holy 
Communion,’ a work similar to his ‘Com- 
munion and Offering,’ but simpler in form 
and cheaper. 
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Mr. Witt1aM Le Quevx is in Khartoum, The total is 57,415, and of these 2,795 | expedition, under the title of ‘ Shackleton 
writing a new novel of Soudanese life, | 2% women. The Universities most fre- | in the Antarctic.’ It will be published by 


which Mr. Eveleigh Nash will publish in 
the autumn. 


THE concluding portion of the late 
Dr. Joseph F. Payne’s library, which 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell on the 30th 
and 31st inst., is more than usually 
interesting, from the fact that it includes 
an extensive collection of first and 
other editions of the writings of Milton. 
These extend to over 100 lots. The nume- 
rous editions of ‘ Paradise Lost’ include 
two of the first, one with the third title- 
page, and the other with the seventh. 
There are also first editions of ‘ Paradise 
Regained,’ and the ‘Poems’ of 1645. 
The Milton pamphlets are abundant, 
and in many cases rare. 


‘ Cowzoy Sonos,’ edited by Mr. John A. 
Lomax, is an anthology collected from all 
over the cowboy lands of North America. 
We have here not verses about cowboy-life 
by some professional writer, but the actual 
songs sung by the “ boys” round their 
camp fires, taken down from their own 
lips. Rough though the songs may be, 
the reader will recognize at once that 
they are expressions of real feelings ; 
some of them have no little humour, 
while others have haunting refrains which 
remind one of old English and Scottish 
ballads. The book will be published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish next 
Thursday a new book by M. Octave 
Uzanne entitled ‘ The Modern Parisienne.’ 
The Frenchwoman of to-day is considered 
in many respects a different type from 
that studied by Balzac. M. Uzanne 
analyzes and portrays many phases of 
womanhood in Paris, and at the same time 
reviews the position of woman in other 
modern cities. 


Amone Mr. Murray’s forthcoming fic- 
tion are ‘ The Forest on the Hill,’ another 
of the Dartmoor stories of Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts; ‘The Visioning,’ by Miss Susan 
Glaspell, a study of a group of well-to-do 
people whose conventional views are 
upset ; and ‘ Roddles,’ by Mr. B. Paul New- 
man, which deals with the training of two 
clever boys by a little tailor whom mis- 
fortune has made into a cynic. 


Messrs. MacmILtan have in hand 
Vol. VII. of Mr. J. W. Fortescue’s fine 
‘History of the British Army,’ which 
carries on the story from the battle of 
Corunna in 1809. 

The same publishers promise in fiction 
‘The Man whom the Trees Loved,’ by 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood, illustrated by 
Mr. Graham Robertson; ‘The Victories 
of Olivia, and other Stories,’ by Miss 
Evelyn Sharp; and ‘The Charwoman’s 
Daughter,’ by Mr. James Stephens. 


IncLtupine 630 women, the total of 
matriculated students in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity last year was 3,421, or 55 more than 
1910. 


Tue half-yearly returns of the German 
students show an increase of 2,593, as com- 
pared with those of the summer session. 


quented by men are Berlin, Munich, 
Leipsic, and Bonn, and the favourite sub- 
jects are medicine, mathematics, philo- 
sophy, and history; while there is an 
increase in the number studying evangelical 
theology, which has been much neglected 
of late years. Even now there are only 
2,856 entered for this subject, whereas in 
1888 there were 4,400. Nearly a third of 
the women students are at Berlin, while 
Bonn and Géttingen come next in order of 
preference. The majority study philo- 
sophy and history, mathematics and 
natural science. 


WE learn that the author of the inter- 
esting book on ‘The Seymour Family ’ 
we noticed last week is a lady, Miss Audrey 
Locke. 


THE yearly analysis of books for 1911 
due to The Publishers’ Circular shows that 
there were even more books published 
than in 1910, 10,914 and 10,804 being the 
figures. The largest increases are in the 
following classes: Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, Science and Technology, History 
and Biography, and Poetry and Drama. 
New Fiction accounts for 1,238 volumes, 
and with 933 new editions, 40 translations, 
and 4 pamphlets, makes the total of 
2,215; 1,159 books were published in 
September, 1,527 in October, and 1,203 
in November. 


We have already commented on the 
significance of these figures. It is obvious 
that the supply far exceeds the demand. 
Even the expert finds it difficult under 
present conditions to select the notable 
things among such a crowd of competing 
volumes, but he at least recognizes a 
host of réchauffés which do not deserve 
to exist. 


The ordinary man, puzzled and confused 
by so many “ masterpieces,” all belauded 
somewhere, all “the latest and best,” 
tends increasingly, so far as our observa- 
tion goes, to trust to chance for his 
reading, and sales—apart from established 
reputations which are sure of the public 
favour—are a more fallacious criterion of 
merit than they ever were. 


The popular magazines slavishly insist 
on the “ up-to-date,” and compare in this 
respect very unfavourably with the pre- 
decessors they have thrust out of exist- 
ence. There are, however, signs that the 
few organs which show any independence 
of view or real feeling for art have their 
meed of appreciation. We hope and believe 
that the “‘ honourable minority ”’ of which 
George Meredith spoke will yet hold its 
own against the purveyors of sentiment 
and sensation, the snippet, and the mass 
of inferior writing of all kinds which is 
commended as “ topical.” 


There is at least an increased keenness 
about the records of sociology which 
ought to widen the public intelligence 
concerning matters of vital importance, 
and the scope of its sympathies. 


Smr E. SHackieton has abridged and 





adapted for school use the story of his 





Mr. Heinemann next Thursday as the 
first volume of his new series of ‘“‘ Hero 
Readers ”’ for schools. 


Ir is reported from Constantinople 
that the directors of the Opposition 
journals Meslek and Yeniyol have been 
sentenced to forty-five and twenty days’ 
imprisonment respectively for the pub- 
lication of statements of a nature to 
disturb the public mind. If this is not the 
common understatement of the East, they 
seem only to be following the lead of the 
average Western journalist, who lives by 
alarming his readers and fostering unrest. 


Mrs. SToPEs contributes to this week’s 
Notes and Queries some interesting notes 
of unpublished matter concerning the 
vicissitudes of seventeenth-century books. 
Wither’s ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs’ 
were popular, and a royal patent was 
secured to bind them up with the Psalms, 
4001. worth of copies being taken. The 
Company of Stationers refused to do this, 
and in 1634 the Privy Council supported 
them. 


In the same year Dr. Speed pleaded for 
the retention of his patent to bind up his 
‘Genealogies’ with the Bible, and was 
allowed his privilege for seven years. 


THE death in his 78th year is an- 
nounced from Breslau of the well-known 
writer Felix Dahn, Professor of Juris- 
prudence at the University of that town. 
Though he wrote a number of historical 
and legal works, he was best known by 
his historical romances, which at one 
time were widely read, but have been 
robbed of much of their popularity b 
the development of the modern novel. 
His best work in fiction was ‘ Ein Kampf 
um Rom,’ in which he made skilful 
use of his historical studies. Some of 
his shorter stories, especially ‘ Felicitas,’ 
possess charm ; and his fine play ‘ Konig 
Roderich’ deserves to be more widely 
read. Among his historical works the 
most important is ‘Urgeschichte der 
germanischen und romanischen Volker.’ 


‘We anp Our CHILDREN ’ is the title 
of Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s latest volume, 
which will be published next Thursday 
by Messrs. Cassell. It has been written 
not with the avowed object of laying down 
any definite system, but rather to give 
practical advice to all who desire answers 
to vital questions concerning child-life 
to-day. In method it resembles the 
author’s book on ‘ Health and Common 
Sense.’ 


Next Fripay Mr. Edward Lovett will 
give a lecture to the Viking Club on ‘ The 
Origin of Commerce and Currency,’ 
beginning with the Stone Age, and dis- 
cussing the standards of barter in many 
parts of the world. 


NEXT WEEK we shall devote special 
attention to School-Books and the Lite- 
rature of Education, noticing various 
meetings and conferences. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Chemistry of the Radio-Elements, by 
Frederick Soddy (Longmans), is one of 
Prof. Findlay’s series of ‘Monographs on 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry.’’ By 
omitting as far as possible all description of 
processes and apparatus, Mr. Soddy has 
contrived to include within the space of a 
hundred pages all that is known with 
certainty in regard to radium and its con- 
geners, which he asserts to be thirty in 
number. The book is well and clearly 
written, and its contents can be understood 
by the lay reader. What will most strike him, 
perhaps, is the number of curious anomalies 
which these thirty new elements present. 
Uranium, for instance, which is assumed 
rather than proved to be their parent, 
probably gives birth directly to actinium, and, 
at one or more removes, to the newly dis- 
covered ionium, which is ascertained to be the 
immediate source of radium. Yet, unlike the 
other highly radio-active substances, uranium 
gives out no emanation that has yet been 
discovered, and its connexion with thorium 
remains a mystery. Mr. Soddy here sug- 
gests—so far as one recollects, for the first 
time—as an explanation of this, that ‘ ura- 
nium is not @ single element, but a mixture 
of two, chemically non-separable, differing 
in atomic weight by four units, and both 
expelling Alpha rays.’’ The ionium which 
it produces—after changes only one of which, 
7.e., that into uranium X, has yet been 
traced—chemically resembles thorium, the 
chief difference between them being in 
their respective atomic weights. Hence Mr. 
Soddy suggests that “thorium and ionium 
form a pair of non-separable elements,” 
which would certainly remove some diffi- 
culties, 

Mr. Soddy rejects the theory that all 
matter is radio-active, which, he says, rests 
on no foundation; but his statement— 
perhaps a little too dogmatic—that “all 
common rocks and minerals contain minute 
amounts of radium ”’ explains how the mis- 
conception, if such it be, has been brought 
about. He also admits the emission of Beta 
rays by potassium and rubidium, and says 
that ‘it is not possible to doubt” the 
existence here of ‘‘ two new specific types 
of Beta-radio-activity.’’ Yet he refuses to 
believe that the atoms of potassium and 
rubidium are really disintegrating until their 
disintegration products have been obtained, 
and in this he is doubtless judicious, though 
hardly logical. For the students to whom, 
as we gather from the prospectus of the 
Series, it is primarily addressed, no better 
book can be recommended. 


THE PREFACE to the handsome book 
entitled University of Saint Andrews, Five 
Hundredth Anniversary : Memorial Volume 
of Scientific Papers contributed by Members 
of the University, edited by William C. 
M‘Intosh, John E. A. Steggall, and James C. 
Irvine (The University), tells us that it 
is published in order that the distin- 
guished guests of the University should 
receive an appropriate remembrance of 
their visit, and also in order to afford a 
record of the kind and quality of the scien- 
tific research now pursued by her children. 
Truth to say, the latterseems to be a little 
dry, and subjects such as ‘ Concrete Repre- 
sentations of Non-Euclidean Geometry,’ 
‘The Algebraic Solution of Indeterminate 
Cubic and Quartic Equations,’ and ‘The 





Preparation of Partially Methylated Sugars 
and Polyhydric Alcohols ’ hardly lend them- 
selves to summary treatment. One turns 
with pleasure from these to Prof. M‘Intosh’s 
‘Brief History of the Chair of Natural 
History at St. Andrews,’ which seems to 
have developed, oddly enough, from the 
Professorship of Civil History established 
by the Act of Union in 1747 on the ruins of 
a former Chair of Humanity. For the 
twenty years before the memorable year 
1793, the fees reaped hardly covered, 
Prof. M‘Intosh tells us, the cost of the paper, 
pens, and ink used by the occupant of the 
chair in preparing his lectures; but they 
made an advance about 1827, when Dr. 
Chalmers insisted that a knowledge of natural 
history, including botany, was indispensable 
to students of divinity. A more congruous 
line of development was taken when it was 
perceived that St. Andrews, owing to the 
nature of its position, wasan excellent placefor 
studying marine biology, and the Edinburgh 
Fisheries Exhibition in 1882-3 fortunately ~ 4 
plied some of the funds required for establish- 
ing astation there. Since then its progress has 
been rapid, and it now boastsa Marine Labora- 
tory and other advantages, besides Research 
Scholarships. If we compare this with the 
poverty-stricken nature of the University’s 
resources at the beginning of last century— 
satirized, by the way, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Doom of Devorgoil’—we see the wisdom of 
allowing such institutions to develope along 
their natural lines instead of forcing them 
all into some State-modelled frame. A 
similar latitude has, one believes, produced 
@ similarly happy result at Marseilles. 

Other papers agreeable to read in the 
present volume are Prof. D’Arcy Thompson’s 
‘ Magnalia Nature,’ which formed his Presi- 
dential Address to the Zoological Section 
of the British Association in August last, and 
one by Prof. Marshall on the ‘ Toxicity of 
Local Anesthetics,’ which, although highly 
technical, may be regarded as of general 
interest. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


Pror. RuTHERFORD lectured last month 
to the Réntgen Society on ‘The Radio- 
activity of Thorium,’ the commonest, and 
in some respects the most interesting, of all 
the highly radio-active substances. It is 
largely used in the manufacture of incan- 
descent gas mantles, and can be obtained 
in practically unlimited quantities from the 
monazite sand which occurs in most parts 
of the earth’s surface, especially in Brazil 
and North Carolina. Prof. Rutherford 
acknowledged in his lecture that our know- 
ledge of the radio-activity of thorium was 
largely due to the work of Prof. Otto 
Hahn, who helped Sir William Ramsay at 
University College, London, in 1903, when 
the last-named scholar was examining a 
large quantity of thorianite from Ceylon. 
Prof. Hahn discovered, as has been several 
times mentioned in these Notes, that the 
radio-activity of thorium is due to a sub- 
stance which he called radio-thorium, which 
in its turn presupposed an intermediate 
substance called mesothorium. This last, 
which is further separable into mesothorium 1 
and mesothorium 2—the difference between 
which is negligible in practice—has the dis- 
tinction of possessing a very long period of 
change, five and a half years elapsing before 
its activity sinks to half-value. 

Meso-thorium is nearly as radio-active as 
radium, while it can be obtained in a much 
higher state of concentration. One day 
after separation it shows, according to Prof. 
Rutherford, an emission of Beta and 





Gamma rays at least a hundred times 
greater than — radium bromide one 
month old; while the Alpha ray activity 
of radio-thorium ought to be about three 
hundred times greater than that of radium 
in equilibrium. As it can probably be 
produced at a much cheaper rate, we ought 
to have here the easily obtained substitute 
for radium so long sought. 


It was this mesothorium with which 
Prof. Rutherford’s lecture was mainly con- 
cerned. The lecture is fully reported in 
The Archives of the Réntgen Ray for this 
month, which announces in an editorial note 
that Dr. Bottinger has placed a quantity of 
mesothorium at the disposal of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, to be lent to medical 
men under certain conditions for experimental 
purposes. In view of the increasing atten- 
tion paid to the use of radium in cancer 
research this is important. From the 
physicist’s point of view, the relation of 
thorium to uranium, the supposed common 
parent of all these substances, remains a 
mystery. 

M. E. Bloch, Professor at the Lycée 
St. Louis, lately lectured at the Sorbonne 
on the electronic theory of metals, the lecture 
being the last of a series organized by the 
Société Francaise de Physique on ‘The 
Modern Ideas of the Constitution of Matter.’ 
He said that we must imagine the electrons 
in a conductor as free, so that the positive 
particles could displace themselves in one 
direction, and the negative in the opposite 
one. In a dielectric or non-conductor, on 
the other hand, they could also be displaced ; 
but then a force like that of elasticity 
appeared to come into play, which compelled 
them to return to their position of equi- 
librium. The united movement of the 
electrons gives rise to Maxwell’s “‘ displace- 
ment current,’’ and the substance in which 
this occurs is said to be electrically polarized. 


The lecture is reported at length in La 
Nature for the 30th of last month, and 
marks a decided advance in our conception 
of the constitution of matter. The idea of 
the electrons forming a gas bears much 
resemblance to a theory of Sir William 
Ramsay on the subject, to which we may 
return later. 

Sir William Crookes has a paper in the 
current number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society on the spectrum of boron, 
which gives us for the first time much in- 
formation on some unsuspected qualities of 
this element. Boron, which with aluminium 
was said by Mendeléeff to form a kind of 
bridge between the metals and the non- 
metals, has hitherto been virtually un- 
known in the metallic state, Moissan having 
been able to produce it only in the shape 
of an amorphous brown powder. Dr. 
Weintraub, of the West Lynn Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Company 
of America, has, however, succeeded in 
preparing it from chloride of boron con- 
taining alarge excess of hydrogen, by the use 
of alternating-current arcs with water-cooled 
electrodes. e has placed several specimens 
of the fused metal thus obtained at the dis- 
posal of Sir William Crookes, who finds 
that it presents some extraordinary features, 
such as a hardness sufficient to scratch 
corundum, and an electric conductivity 
which rises enormously with a slight increase 
in temperature. Its spectrum exhibits three 
new lines with a wave-length of 3451°50, 
2497°83, and 2496°89 respectively, but 
Sir William was unable to verify the exist- 
ence of fourteen other lines previously an- 
nounced by Profs. Eder and Valenta, or five 
others claimed for it by Profs. Exner and 
Haschek. In his spectroscopic examination 
he was obliged to use clips of pure gold 
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for holding the metal, because, as he says, | tissues. This he obtains by soaking them 


gold gives no lines near those of copper or 
aluminium, and all its own lines are well 
mapped and ascertained. The existence 
of a metal which can scratch the ruby, and 
of which the electric conductivity increases 
instead of falling when heated, seems likely 
to be of practical use, and the construction 
of fire alarms and pyrometers is only one of 
the purposes to which it might be adapted. 


An article by M. L. Lutz, Professor at the 
Ecole supérieure de Pharmacie de Paris, 
produced for the International Con- 
ference on Genetics recently held in Paris, 
gives in readable form some much-needed 
light on current problems of biology. In it 
M. Lutz acknowledges the services of our 
countryman Prof. Bateson, whose definition 
of genetics as ‘‘ the physiology of descent ”’ 
he quotes with approval. He also shows 
clearly the gradual transformation of the 
science since the days of Darwin, who 
thought that the essential principle of evolu- 
tion was natural selection, whereby all those 
competing forms which did not possess the 
maximum power of resistance were gradually 
eliminated. M. Lutz declares that beside 
these gradual changes there also take place 
others which occur suddenly and without 
warning, and form the “abrupt mutations ”’ 
of De Vries and others. These muta- 
tions had been in some sort reduced to a 
law by Mendel in 1865, the neglect of whose 
theories until their discovery and translation 
by De Vries and Tschermak in 1900 forms 
one of the romantic incidents constantly 
occurring in science. 


M. Lutz, however, also reminds us that 
M. Blaringhem has argued that these muta- 
tions have in many cases followed upon 
mutilations or other physical accidents 
summed up in the word ‘“ traumatisms.” His 
experiments on plants and animals lead 
the last-named scholar to conclude that the 
characteristics of the parents are not so 
much transmitted as juxtaposed on the 
descendants, which he calls ‘‘ heredity in 
mosaic,” and this is peculiarly noticeable 
in the case of grafts, where some branches 
present the characteristics of one, and others 
that of the other parent. The true explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is still disputed, 
but there can be little doubt that it 
decides in the affirmative the question so 
long discussed by biologists as to whether 
acquired characteristics can or cannot be 
inherited. M. Lutz’s article, which goes 
into many other questions besides those here 
summarized, appeared in the Revue Scien- 
tifique of the 6th inst. 


In a recent number of the Compte Rendu 
of the Académie des Sciences M. André 
Lancien draws attention to the medicinal 
use of the colloidal form of rhodium when 
prepared by the electrical process. After 
@ long series of experiments upon fish, frogs, 
rabbits, and dogs, he is able to pronounce 
that it is a perfectly safe remedial agent, 
and is not poisonous even when used in 
large doses. He has employed it at the 
Paris hospital of La Pitié for intra-veinous 
injections in cases of acute pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, enteritis, and two bad cases 
of appendicitis, and finds that in every 
case it reduces the bodily temperature imme- 
diately, without producing any effect on the 
liver or kidneys. If these results can be 
reproduced by other practitioners, it would 
seem that medicine gained another 
weapon which should supplement or _ 
plant the always dangerous use of the 
depressants now employed. 


Prof. Spalteholtz of Leipsic also announces 
& pheno of rendering anatomical prepara- 
tions transparent without any lesion of their 
surfaces or alteration of the structure of the 





in one of two liquids, one of these being the 
methylic ether of salicylic acid, and the 
other a benzoate of benzyl. The rationale 
of the method lies in the fact that a part of 
the light which strikes an object penetrates 
below the surface, while the remainder is 
reflected. The part which penetrates may be 
absorbed, the object then becctnine opaque, 
or may pass through it, rendering it trans- 
parent—both opaque and transparent being 
relative terms. But the quantity of light 
reflected depends on the surface of the 
object and the nature of the media traversed 
by the light, which in its turn depends on the 
index of refraction of these last, the maxi- 
mum of transparency being reached when 
the indices of the different media are equal. 
Prof. Spalteholtz’s discovery consists in the 
production of a liquid which has an 
index of refraction of the greatest mean 
value, and this he considers he has obtained in 
those above mentioned. By their aid, 
either separately or combined, he claims 
that he is able to impart to the tissues of 
any organ a far greater degree of trans- 
parency than by radioscopy, and that those 
parts whose index of refraction differs 
from the mean value stand out distinctly, 
which they do not under the Réntgen rays. 
He has written a treatise on the subject, 
which is clearly summarized by Dr. Alfred 
Gradenwitz in the current number of the 
Revue Générale des Sciences. 

Dr. Leonard Hill and Dr. Martin Flack 
examine ‘The Physiological Influence of 
Ozone’ in the current Proceedings of the 
Royal Society. They find that its chief 
action is on the olfactory nerves, and on those 
of the respiratory tract and skin, although 
they think it may act somewhat like a 
blister in bringing an increase of blood and 
tissue lymph to a particular part. They 
further say that it is a powerful deodorizer 
which masks rather than destroys smells, 
and, in a concentration as low as one in a 
million, causes annoying irritation to the 
respiratory tract, which becomes dangerous 
if further increased. It reduces the re- 
spiratory metabolism, and, to judge from 
some experiments on rats, the temperature 
also. The experiments from which these con- 
clusions were drawn were made with a grant 
from the Hospital Research Fund, and may 
correct some popular errors. F. L. 








SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 9.— 
6 Members, 47 Associate Members, and 1 Associate 
were elected ; whilst 29 Associate Members were 
transferred to the class of Members. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Royal fartens, 4.—' Portraits,’ Lecture L., Sir W. B. Rich- 


mond. 

— _ Bibliographical, 5.—Annual Meeting ; Presidential Address. 

— London Institution, 5.—‘ Alchemy,’ Mr. M. M. P. Muir. 

— Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—‘Mortgages,’ Mr. E. H. Blak 
(Junior Meeting.) 


Geographical, 8.30. 
Tugs.  — Tnstivation, 3.—‘ The Study of Genetics,’ Lecture L., 
— Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Portraits, Lecture II., Sir W. B. Rich- 


mond. 
— Statistical, 5.—‘The Recruiting of the Employing Classes from 
the Ranks of the tives in the Cotton Industry,’ Prof. 
8. J. Chapman and Mr. F. J. Marquis. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Di on‘ 
Concrete Wharves and Warehouses at Lower Pootung, 
Shanghai’ ‘The Direct Experimental Determination of 
the Stresses in the Steel and in the Concrete of Reinforced- 
Concrete Columns’; and ‘ Composite Columns of Concrete 


and Steel.’ 
Wep. Royal postety of Literature, 5.15.—‘ Dramatic Construction : 
the Need of a New Technique,’ Prof. W. L. ney. 
Metecsolegionl. 7.45.—* e Meteorological Observations,’ 
a ng es | Leet 5 met or Address.) 
_ ntomo .—Ann ing. 
— Folk-lore, 8.—‘The Folk-lore of the British Gypsies,’ Mr. 


. W. Thompson. 
— Mi ical, 8.—‘ Certain Blood Parasites,’ the President. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Illuminated MSS.,’ Mr. OC. Davenport. 
Tuvns. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The New Astronomy,’ Lecture L., Prof. 
A. W. Bickerton. 


Roeiné, 





i 
: 


ic as observed on_Pike’s Peak, Colorado’ 
( minary Communication), Dr. J. 8. Haldane, Mr. ©. G. 


Douglas, Prof. ¥. Henderson, and Prof. B.C. Schneider ; 
Mens Btfect of Altitude on the Dissociation Ourve of the 
id -* willeya 


Blood,’ Mr. J. Barcroft ; on A 
Lister,’ Mr. R. Kirkpatrick ; and other Papers. 





Tavns. Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘The Old District Records of Bengal,’ 
Rev_ W. K. Firminger. 4 ” " 
_ oe: 5.—‘The rds of the Royal African Company, 


r. H. Jenkinson. 
—_ Tengen Institution, 6.— ‘Literary Blunders,’ Dr. A. 8. 
‘almer. 
— Institution of Electrical Engi 

Li Residence Ly 

= nnean, 8.—‘fome Features of the Marine Flora of 
Andrews,’ Dr. A. A. Lawson. - 

— Chemical, 8.30.—* Boiling-Points of Mercury, Cadmium, Zinc, 
Potassium, and Sodium,’ Messrs. C.T. Heycock F.E. E. 
Jasapiougs ; ‘Formation and Reactions of Imino-Com 

unde: Part XVII, The Alkylation of Imino-Compoun: 
r.J. F. Thorpe; ‘1: 2-Diketohydrindene,’ Messrs. W. 
Perkin, W. M. Roberts, and R. Robinson ; and other Papers. 
,— Society of Antiquarier. 8.30. 
Fr. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—* The Turbo-Blower and 
urbo-Compressor,’ Mr. G. Ingram. (Students’ Meeting.) 

— Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 8.—*The Evolution and 
Present Development of the Turbine-Pump,’ Messrs. E. 
Hopkinson and A. E. L. Choriton. 

gas. Ra ~ —— 9—* Ly Problems,’ Prof. Sir J. Dewar. 

AT. nstitution, 3.—‘The Banyoro: a Pastoral People 

Ueanda. Lecture I., Rev. J. Roscoe. 


%, 8. — Di i on 








Science Gossip. 


MEssks. LONGMANS announce a revised 
and enlarged edition in five volumes of Sir 
Edward Thorpe’s well-known ‘ Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry.’ The first volume 
will be ready in a few days, and the second 
early in the summer. 


M. ErrF£t has just published a complement 
to the first edition of his book on the resist- 
ance of air and aviation, a study to which for 
ten years he has devoted himself. With its 
small models of different types of aeroplane, 
and its artificial winds of high velocity, his 
aerodynamic laboratory is rendering import- 
ant practical service to aviation, reducing to 
a minimum the experience so dearly gained 
on full-sized machines. 


TowaARps the end of the month a Museum 
of Municipal Hygiene is to be opened in 
Paris. Its twenty-eight halls and galleries 
will be devoted to the exhibition of collec- 
tions relating to urban and dwelling-house 
hygiene, contagious disease, food adultera- 
tion, hygiene of the transport service, 
alcoholism, tuberculosis, and allied subjects. 
Evening meetings and lectures will be 
arranged. The museum will be open free 
to the public. 


A NEW method of vaccination has been 
introduced by Dr. de Libessart into the 
French army. Noticing that hardly 20 per 
cent of the vaccinations were effective—a fact 
which he ascribed to the disinfectants 
applied to the skin before puncture —he 
hit upon the idea of causing a slight burn 
instead of a prick. The arm is first washed 
in water that has been boiled, then wiped 
with a sterilized rag, and an electric cautery 
applied on the traditional three points. On 
the slight blisters thus caused the vaccine 
lymph is applied with a small spatula, which 
is changed for each patient, and the skin is 
exposed to'the air for five minutes. By this 
process the number of “takes” is rather 
more than doubled, while the pain is said to be 
even less than when the lancet is employed. 


Puato’s story about the submerged con- 
tinent of Atlantis has again cropped up, 
this time with some scientific evidence in 
its support. M. Louis Germain, in a recent 
communication to the French Academy of 
Sciences, draws attention to the existence in 
Quaternary strata in Morocco of many fossil 
molluscs, including the Helix Graveli Ger- 
main, of the same species as are still extant in 
the Azores, the Canaries, Madeira, and the 
islands of the Cape Verd archipelago. 
From this and other evidence of the same 
nature he deduces the sinking under the 
sea of a continent once extending from these 
islands to Morocco, and gives reasons for 
thinking that the submersion took place 
in late Pliocene times. It may be so; but 
from the Pliocene Age to that of Plato is a 
long time, and by whom was the tradition 
handed down ? 
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THE death was announced at Windy- 
dene, Sussex, last Sunday, of Dr. Sophia 
Jex-Blake, leader of the movement at 
Edinburgh University, forty years ago, for 
the medical education of women. The 

oungest daughter of Thomas Jex-Blake, 
octor of Doctors’ Commons, she took 
her M.D. at the University of Berne in 
1877; was mathematical tutor at Queen’s 
College, London, 1858-61; and studied 
medicine under Dr. Lucy Sewall in Boston, 
U.S., in 1866. She matriculated in 1869 in the 
Medical Faculty of the University of Edin- 
burgh, but not being allowed to complete 
her studies and take her degree, she brought 
an action against the University in 1872. 
She left Edinburgh in 1874, and founded 
the London School of Medicine for Women ; 
she also founded in 1886 the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine for Women, which in 
1894 was recognized by the University for 
graduation, so that her old battle was won 
at last. She has written on ‘ American 
Schools and Colleges,’ and ‘ Care of Infants.’ 
Two essays—‘ Medicine as a Profession for 
Women,’ and ‘ Medical Education of Women’ 
—were published in 1872 in a volume 
entitled ‘ Medical Women.’ 

Iv is amusing for those who are behind 
the scenes in astronomical matters to note 
the solemn manner in which writers like 
Mr. G. F. Chambers (Journal of the British 
Astronomical Association, vol. xxii. No. 2) 
refer to the discrepancies as to the duration 
of totality of the solar eclipse of April 17th 
next, given in the different national ephe- 
merides. The simple fact of the matter is 
that different values of the moon’s diameter 
are adopted in the several publications to 
which Mr. Chambers refers, and hence, 
necessarily, different values of the duration 
of totality result in the calculations. ‘The 
Nautical Almanac’ uses the smallest dia- 
meter, and therefore gives the shortest 
duration of totality. But recent experience 
seems to show that this diameter is not too 
small, and it is quite possible that the dura- 
tion of totality on the central line may be 
even less than the 0*°6 given in our national 
ephemeris. 

Durine the year 1911 fifty-eight small 
planets were discovered, but eight of these 
were found on examination to be identical 
with bodies previously observed, so that 
on balance there are fifty asteroids to be 
added to the family that circulate round the 
sun between Mars and Jupiter. Of these 
more than thirty were discovered at Heidel- 
berg, the next largest contribution coming 
from the Transvaal Observatory at Johannes- 
burg, of which Mr. Innes, formerly of the 
Cape of Good Hope Observatory, is Director. 


MemBers of the staff of the Paris Obser- 
vatory have lately determined the difference 
of longitude between that place and Bizerta 
in Tunis by the help of wireless telegraphy. 
This is not the first time that astronomers 
have availed themselves of the Hertzian 
waves for such a purpose, but the distance 
of 800 miles makes the achievement remark- 
able. Signals sent from the Eiffel Tower 
at regular intervals were heard in telephone 
receivers and timed, at Tunis and at the 
Paris Observatory ; and similarly signals sent 
from the wireless installation at Bizerta 
were heard at both places. By this means 
the clocks at the two stations where observa- 
tions were being made were compared. A 
telegraphic longitude determination always 
gives as a by-product a value for the speed 
of the electric current, and the account of 
this work in the Comptes Rendus states that 
the time of transmission of the Hertzian 
wave between Paris and Bizerta was in the 
mean 0007, which gives a value of the 
velocity, as was to be expected, of the same 
order as that of light. 





FINE ARTS 


—@— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In handling a subject so vast as 
Wood Sculpture (Methuen) Mr. Alfred 
Maskell displays such wide knowledge and 
such sound taste that we are bound to 
welcome a more or less comprehensive 
work upon an art comparatively neglected 
by English writers. To be readable is, he 
declares, rather his aim than to be erudite, 
and readable the book certainly is. Up- 
wards of 400 pages of detail, however, baffle 
the average reader, just as the Flemish 
carved altarpieces, crowded with figures, 
are apt to puzzle and fatigue the beholder 
in spite of the brilliant execution of each 
passage. Indeed, the very emphasis of 
parts in these carvings, their lavish under- 
cutting and bold relief, only make their 
extent and copiousness more terrifying; 
and by the analogous use of a style over-rich 
in disjunctives—“ buts’? and ‘“‘ yets ’’— 
Mr. Maskell makes it additionally difficult 
to follow the main groupings of the works 
he passes under survey. 

To keep such grouping clear is in any case 
difficult enough, because the distribution of 
the subject-matter into chapters is not so 
much systematic as opportunist — now 
being made according to date, now by 
nationality, now by material or subject- 
matter or destination. The scope of the 
work, too, is a little arbitrary, as its 
author concedes: “It may be asked,” 
he says, ‘“‘ why such and such a figure has 
been included, and why such another one 
has been passed over. The only answer is 
that a choice had to be made.”’ Yet, after 
all, it would seem reasonable that this 
choice should be consistent, and that a 
school should either be taken or left en bloc. 
If Medieval, Romanesque, and, above all, 
Gothic work, be the author’s main subject, 
it would have simplified his task if he had 
cut out Renaissance work more completely. 
Similarly, in a book which ignores Oriental 
and barbaric woodcarving, we are not sure 
of the utility of including that of ancient 
Egypt, unless more be made of the connexion 
between it and the earlier, more primitive 
sculpture of Gothic and Renaissance schools 
alike than is made by Mr. Maskell. 

The illustrations are on the whole excellent, 
and the relation between plates and letter- 
press is helpfully tadllanhed. 


OnE of the most attractive features of 
The Memorial Edition of Meredith's Works 
was its well-chosen illustrations, and we 
have from time to time made this feature 
the subject of appreciative comment in 
our columns. The whole series is now 
offered by Messrs. Constable & Co. in a port- 
folio uniform in size and appearance with 
the volumes of the ‘‘ Memorial Edition.” 








THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OF 
MR. ROGER FRY. 


THERE are two forms of error to which the 
modern writer on art is specially prone. 
The first is to reduce criticism to a solemn 
and interminable discussion of minor points 
of posthumous attribution ; the second con- 
sists in the assumption that the traditions 
and principles of the centuries immediately 
behind us are now too worn out and effete to 
be of any practical interest to the artist, 
who must perforce begin again de novo with 
@ primitive, if nota barbaric, art. The pro- 





fessional critic, torn between the rival 
attractions of these two schools, has been 
enormously impressed by the demonstration 
that a mind of acrobatic agility could com- 
bine the two. Admired of all beholders, 
Mr. Fry has pranced along, a foot on either 
steed, as though it were the simplest thing 
in the world, followed by plunging and 
gasping imitators who would fain do the 
same. Again and again have kind-hearted 
onlookers re-sanded the arena, standing 
ready to soften inevitable falls. The result 
has been not so much to reduce the dangers 
of the course as to encumber it with 
padding which makes progress impossible. 

Admirers of the critic in his ‘“‘ pre-Post- 
Impressionist ’’ days will flock to his exhi- 
bition for light on Mr. Fry’s state of mind. 
The irresponsible journalist may blindly 
believe in the latest developments of ad- 
vanced painters, the President of the Royal 
Academy may devoutly disbelieve, and both 
leave us cold—‘‘ Who wonders and who 
cares ?”’ Blougram, on the other hand, 
holds our interest. ‘‘ He to believe at this 
late time of day ’—‘‘ And yet we have his 
word in black and white.” 

Without wishing to discourage pilgrims, 
we must record our impression that from 
the exhibition itself we should hardly have 
deduced the inclusiveness of the artist’s 
appreciations. We see in it mainly an 
attempt to utilize just those reactionary, 
and in the better sense of the word academic, 
principles of design which we have ourselves 
endeavoured to disengage from the more 
anarchic elements of Post-Impressionism. 
We find nothing here, for example, of the 
recondite, and to many impenetrable, charac- 
ter of the drawing by Picasso which recently 
puzzled subscribers to The New Age. The 
vision is very much the vision of the Mr. Fry 
of yesterday, but with a more conscious, 
perhaps somewhat too conscious, acceptance 
of the essential conventions of painting. 
The basis of his method appears to us for 
the most part very sound. Reasonable 
enough is Mr. Fry’s distrust of any design 
which depends too much on hair-splitting, 
evasive distinctions, whether of tone or colour 
or angle. In such a work as No. 2, A 
Novelist, we see how much of the eloquence 
of the head is dependent on a bold simplifica- 
tion of angles, the artist using obvious 
harmonic divisions of his 360 available 
degrees much as a musician uses the notes 
of a scale, knowing the infinite subtlety and 
variety possible in combinations of these, 
though the relation of any two to each other 
will be based on a simple numerical ratio. 
A similar slightly doctrinaire simplicity 
governs his use of colour. One can almost 
fancy the artist taking his extremes of 
colour and dividing them with arithmetical 
care at certain definite rhythmic intervals. 
Theoretically the result should be very 
harmonious, but in practice the most con- 
scientious adherence to principle hardly 
matches the craftsman’s instinctive sense 
that if you carve your masses boldly the 
extremities will evolve themselves. At this 
opinion Mr. Fry has arrived ‘“‘ by demonstra- 
tive reasoning,’ and we entirely concur in 
his conclusion. 

In his use of outline in oil painting he seems 
to us less happy than in his water-colours. He 
uses it apparently to maintain a clear distinc- 
tion between the main entities of his composi- 
tion, butappears hardly to realize howstrongly 
this heavy line acts as a steadying mono- 
tone, making comparatively crisply divided 
colour look a little dingy. How much richer 
in hue a similar sequence of tones appears 
in such a work as No. 31, for example, in 
which for once the outline is reduced to a 
minimum! No. 14, A Wide Valley with an 
inspiring march of clouds, and No. 42, The 
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Armchair, are instances in which the con- 
vention the artist uses sits most gr 
upon him. Though in hardly any of the 
works shown he designs in other than terms 
of perspective, there are a good many in 
which he seems needlessly uneasy lest he 
should be betrayed to a nicety of observation 
in any part beyond what is justified by the 
degree of grasp on the plastic facts of the 
scene as @ whole implied by his design. As 
a result, we have never to denounce a mere- 
tricious and pretended exactitude, but do 
again and again come upon a perverse 
refusal of the artist to allow his eye its 
natural nicety. The foreground bank in 
No. 15 stands up on end with sudden but 
unnecessary qualms, lest the water-line 
should be too realistically flat; and the 
treatment of the patterned chair in No. 42 
looks as if Mr. Fry were desperately deter- 
mined to avoid the delicate differentiation 
of angle and proportion which should sym- 
bolize a change of plane. These are, 
perhaps, mistakes on the right side for an 
artist in his own opinion bred in a too 
sophisticated age which is apt to ignore the 
obvious. 

His use of broken colour, on the other hand, 
seems to us frequently a survival of some 
other method. It constantly sullies the 
purity of a sequence of colours which are 
surely theoretically flat and already none 
too violently discriminated. This for paint- 
ing in oil appears to us just as much a mistake 
on the wrong side as the occasional use of 
too heavy a monochrome line. 

There are minor details here and there— 
like the meaninglessly ragged division 
between tone and tone on the pot in the 
Still Life (50)—which puzzle us, unless they 
are symptoms of occasional carelessness. 
On the whole, the exhibition seems to show 
the workings of a logical mind not always 
clearly judging the degree of complexity of 
subject - matter most natural to it. The 
Turkish Shawl (49) is, we think, the best 
picture Mr. Fry has yet painted. Still life is 
perhaps the least satisfactory subject- 
matter for a method which naturally thrives 
on anything bound together by a structural 
unity of its own—a moving sky or a figure, 
for example No. 13, A Tramp, is very good. 
It becomes stupid when applied to an acci- 
dental jumble of objects which might yield 
plenty of interest as a theme for fuller 
research into the unifying effect of per- 
spective and lighting. Mr. Fry’s preference 
for a gaunt pattern sometimes stops short 
of inclusion of the only binding factors. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


THE Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters may be dismissed more 
briefly than usual because, in spite of the 
illustrious patronage it now for the first 
time enjoys, the great majority of its ex- 
hibits are regrettably commonplace. Chief 
among the exceptions are Nos. 52 and 54, 
hanging as pendants to each other, and by 
Messrs. W. W. Russell and William Orpen 
respectively. The first is an_ elaborate 
design for a single-figure picture, both plasti- 
cally and as a colour-scheme extraordinarily 
capable and well-knit. Into this the head 
of a lady has been “ inset,” as the printers 
say. Any other head would have done as 
well, and this failure to establish any sym- 
pathy between the enclosing planes of the 
head and the other forms of the picture 
which should make a base for it prevents us 
from regarding it as a supremely fine por- 
trait. Mr. Orpen’s outlook on painting is the 
antipodes of that of Mr. Roger Fry—the latter 
being absorbed in a knight-errant’s quest of 





the perfect style, the true function of paint- 
ing, the former with unswerving conviction 
bent on developing to the utmost his own 
personal aptitudes. He does this in a way 
so free from the “slackness”’ which Sir 
Edward Poynter rightly diagnosed as one 
alarming symptom of the “spirit of the 
age,” that we can hardly imagine such com- 
petence will ever come to be valueless. 
Mr. Sargent’s Lady Faudel-Phillips (39) shows 
similar qualities, but with a slightly greater 
power of generalization. 

There are also capable paintings by MM. 
Besnard (5) and Zorn (8) among the 
foreigners, and by Mr. Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen (34) and Mr. MacLure Hamilton 
(17) among Anglo-Saxons. In Miss Betty 
Fagan’s Will Fagan and Friend (6) the 
woman’s head is well painted; and Mr. 
Spencer Watson’s Miss Tisdali (131), and 
Mr. Francis Dodd’s Sir Bruce Seton (136), 
are almost the only noticeable works among 
what used to be so important a feature of 
these exhibitions, the drawings. 


The Exhibition of the Senefelder Club at 
the Goupil Gallery is mainly remarkable for 
Mr. Hartrick’s series of fine prints (18-23). 
More than any other member of the Club 
Mr. Hartrick seems to have found his true 
métier in lithography. Mr. E. J. Sullivan’s 
Old Darkie (114) is in similar vein, and we 
admire once more the protessional certainty 
of Mr. Kerr Lawson’s execution. Bauer’s 
group of lithographs is a great disappoint- 
ment. 


Among the other shows of the week are 
that of Mr. A. Jamieson—brilliant, pleasant, 
slightly wanting in severity—at the Carfax 
Gallery (No.1, The Dark Pool, establishes a 
distinct kinship with the landscapes of M. 
Helleu), and that of Sir Alfred East at the 
Leicester Gallery, which shows the artist's 
neat, compact use of direct water-colour. 
Both are above the average of minor exhibi- 
tions. We could hardly say that of Mr. 
Bagehot De la Bere’s ‘landscapes and 
grotesques ”’ at the Fine Art Society, and, 
indeed, the word ‘‘ grotesque,’ which Renais- 
sance critics denounced as a misnomer, is 
coming to have a sinister suitability. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


‘Mr. Henry WAGNER, who recently lent 
to the exhibition of Old Masters at the 
Grafton Galleries a ‘Madonna and Child 
with Angels,’ attributed to Benozzo, and a 
small panel entitled, with some doubt, 
‘S. Giovanni Gualberto instituting the 
Order of Vallombrosa,’ by Lorenzo Monaco, 
has offered both to the Trustees and 
Director of the National Gallery for their 
acceptance. 


The former picture, which was in the 
William Graham Collection until 1886, and 
was exhibited at Burlington House in 1885, 
as well as at the New Gallery in 1893, was, 
according to Mr. Berenson, copied by the 
contemporary Umbrian painter Bartolom- 
meo Caporali from Benozzo’s ‘ Madonna, 
Saints, and Angels’ in the National Gallery 
(No. 1461). 


The small picture by Monaco, which was 
in the G. C. Somerville collection in 1887, and 
figured at the New Gallery in 1893 with 
an ascription to Masaccio, seems to have 
originally formed part of the predella of a 
large altarpiece. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND is 
fortunate in possessing three Rembrandts— 
the beautiful moonlight landscape known as 





‘Shepherds Reposing at Night,’ and two 
portraits. To these must now be added a 
fourth—the small interior with figures of 
men playing at the game of “La Main 
Chaude,”’ which has hitherto been attributed 
to Rembrandt’s pupil Willem de Poorter. 
This remarkable picture is so far superior 
to the known work of De Poorter that its 
attribution has long been deemed doubtful, 
and recent investigations have confirmed 
the Director of the Gallery in his belief 
that it is an early work by Rembrandt, 
probably painted when he was about 20 
years of age. 


RECENT additions to the Gallery include a 
fine male portrait, supposed to be that of 
the painter Adriaen van Ostade, by Johan 
van Rossum. The man represented in the 
Dublin portrait wears a dark cloak with 
white turned-over collar and black hat. 
His gloved left hand rests on a table on 
which there is a head of Hadrian. The 
portrait, which is in excellent condition, 
is an interesting example of Dutch seven- 
teenth-century portraiture. 


In the Portrait Gallery there are two new 
works: a portrait of Dr. Alexander, the 
late Primate of Ireland, by Mr. Harris 
Brown, and one of the Irish painter James 
Barrie, by Opie. 


Works by students of the Metropolitan 
School of Art are now open to view in 
Dublin. Amongst the exhibitors is Mr. 
Albert Power, who shows a life-size 
modelled figure of a girl, which was awarded 
@ gold medal at the National Art Competi- 
tion last year. The Dublin School is remark- 
able for having obtained nine medals and 
twenty-six prizes and commendations at 
this competition, and the present exhibition 
consists largely of the successful works. 


At the Georges Petit Galleries, Paris, 
there will open on the 26th inst. a show 
of pictures under the title of ‘ Exposition 
des Pompiers.’ The promoters of the exhi- 
bition include MM. Aimé Morot, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Harpignies, and Auguste Poin- 
telin, who will all be largely represented as 
well as the late Felix Ziem. Those artists 
who hold by earlier traditions regard the 
venture as a protest against the present pre- 
occupation of Paris with the neo-impres- 
sionists, the Fauves, the Cubistes, and other 
modern schools. 


M. Ropry has just completed a bronze 
bust representing ‘ France,’ which is being 
purchased by public subscription in Paris 
tor presentation to the United States. The 
bust, which is to be taken across the Atlantic 
by a@ special deputation of Frenchmen, will 
eventually be placed at the foot of the 
colossal lighthouse now being erected to 
the memory of Champlain on a site by the 
shore of the lake bearing his name. 


A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION of works by 
Eugéne Boudin is now open at the Galerie 
Bernheime Jeune, Rue Richepanse, Paris. 


THE ‘Lettres de Vincent van Gogh & 
Emile Bernard ’ will be published next week 
in Paris with 100 illustrations. 


THE Musf&eE DE L’Armé&E, Paris, has just 
received what is described as a very beautiful 
miniature of the Emperor Napoleon’ L, 
which formerly belonged to his secretary, 
Baron Fain. The name of the artist is 
apparently unknown. To the same 
Museum have been added a bust and a 
portrait, also by unknown artists, of General 
Claparéde, a pair de France under the 
Restoration. 

A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY painting of St, 


John was stolen on New Year’s eve from the 
church of St. Sebastian at Sienna. 
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Tuerts of works of art continue to be 
alarmingly frequent. In the Journal des 
Arts a list is given of robberies from churches 
and museums in France during the last three 
years. The church of St. Victor at Xanten, 
on the Lower Rhine, has recently lost two 
valuable tapestries of 1574, which were 
stolen on the night of November 24th. The 
Cicerone of December gives a full descrip- 
tion of them and a poll reproduction. 


THE Mills of Montmartre, long threatened 
with destruction, have now been saved for 
Paris. As a result of petitions signed by 
leading artists and poets, the Conseil 
Municipal has decided to purchase the 
land on which the windmills are situated, 
and turn it into a public square. 


Some interesting additions have recently 
been made to the Brussels Museum. 
Cardou has presented his picture by Jan 
Sieberechts, ‘Le Départ pour le Marché,’ 
dated 1664, which aroused so much interest 
at the Exhibition of last year; and the 
collection of Dutch drawings formed by the 
late M. de Grey has been presented by his 
widow. The collection comprises drawings 
by all the most celebrated Dutch masters, 
and is so large that a special room has to be 
assigned to it. 


THE controversy relating to Rembrandt’s 
‘Widow Bas,’ to which The Atheneum 
referred on the 16th and 23rd September 
last, is still exercising the minds and 
taking up the time of experts. Prof. 
Martin has made a searching examination 
of the picture, the results of which he 
will shortly publish. The writer in the 
Cicerone adheres to his opinion that it 
is closely connected with J. Backer, whose 
best works often pass as Rembrandts. 
Dr. Bredius attributes it to F. Bol, and Drs. 
Bode and Hofstede de Groot uphold the 
claims of Rembrandt. 


It is satisfactory to learn that those in 
authority in the Cathedral of Prato have at 
last decided to remove the gaudy draperies 
A which Giovanni Pisano’s beautiful 
* Madonna della Cintola’ was disfigured, and 
to make it more accessible to students, though 
the light in the Chapel of the Girdle where 
it stands leaves much to be desired. The 
statue is the last work of Pisano, and one of 
the most perfect he ever produced. 


THE announcement of the death of Sefior 
Aureliano de Beruete will be received by his 
many friends in this country with deep 
regret. An accomplished artist, a critic of 
wide and profound knowledge, more par- 
ticularly of every phase of Spanish art, and 
the author of at least one standard book— 
that on Velasquez, published in Paris in 
1898, and in Englishin London in 1906—he 

ill be a great loss not merely to the art 
circles of Madrid, but also to Europe. 


The good work which he initiated and 
carried on for so many years is being con- 
tinued by his son, Sefior A. de Beruete y 
Moret, whose book ‘ The School of Madrid ’ 
was published by Messrs. Duckworth in 
1909, and reviewed in The Atheneum of 
September of that year. 


Sefior de Beruete was not only an artist 
and a writer on art, but he was also a collector 
and formed a gallery of pictures, chiefly of 
the earlier and less-known artists of the 
Spanish School. These he generously lent 
to various exhibitions, sending many to the 
one of Spanish art at the Guildhall 
in ; 








Mr. WattTeR GREAVES, whose pictures 
made hima name at the Goupil Gallery last 
year, and raised a controversy which we 
notice elsewhere to-day, is now showing @ 
collection of his paintings and drawings at 
Messrs. Cottier’s Gallery, New York. 


THE Sanpon Sruprios Society is holding 
an exhibition of pictures in the foyer and 
saloons of the new Repertory Theatre at 
Liverpool, among the more notable exhibits 
being the landscapes of M. Albert Lipezinsky, 
the figure subjects of Mr. E. Carter Preston, 
and a portrait of a lady by Mr, Henry Carr. 


Paris artists have addressed a letter to 
Don José Canalejas, the Spanish Prime 
Minister, petitioning for the pardon and 
early release of the Spanish cartoonist 
Sefior Sagrista, now undergoing nine years’ 
imprisonment for his cartoon ‘ Homage to 


Ferrer.’ The petition is signed by MM. 
Rodin, Abel Truchet, Willette, Frantz 
Jourdain, Besnard, Zuloaga, Forain, 


Lebasque, Leandre, Abel Faivre, Zislin, and 
other artists. M. Zislin is the Alsatian 
caricaturist who underwent a few months’ 
imprisonment in Germany last year for his 
caricature of the Kaiser. 


A MASKED COSTUME BALL (under the 
auspices of the Allied Artists’ Association) 
will be held in the Chelsea Town Hall on 
Wednesday, February 7th. 


THE CONTEMPORARY ART Society, whose 
exhibition at Manchester has attracted 
much attention, has now arranged four 
other shows in important centres outside 
London. A similar collection to that at 
Manchester will be shown at Leeds from 
the beginning of February to the end of 
April; at Aberdeen during May and June ; 
at Bradford from July to September; and 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne during October and 
November. 


Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER continued his 
course of University Extension Lectures 
on ‘Ancient Architecture,’ dealing with 
the Roman, Early Christian, and Byzantine 
styles, at the British Museum, on Tuesday 
last. This month and next will be occupied 
with Rome. 


He also began a second set of twelve lec- 
tures on ‘ Renaissance Architecture ’ at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, embracing the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods in Eng- 
se and the later Renaissance, on Monday 
ast. 


The museums are rich in ancient and 
Renaissance examples, which will be visited 
and explained by the lecturer during the 
class held at the end of each discourse. 


THE question of the “ Bismarck Denk- 
mal’’ on the Rhine has at length been 
decided. Critics who saw the exhibitions 
of the designs for this great national monu- 
ment were unfavourably impressed by the 
models to which prizes were assigned, and 
by the inappropriate character of the one 
oer selected for execution. Since 
then a further committee has sat in 
judgment on the matter, with the result that 
the Kreis-Lederer design, which had received 
no recognition at the hands of the exhibition 
judges, has been selected. It is certainly 
the one best fitted to stand as a permanent 
memorial to the Iron Chancellor. 











MUSIC 


—_—@— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Style in Musical Art. By C. Hubert H. 
Parry. (Macmillan.)—‘‘ Style,’ says our 
author, “is the perfect adaptation of means 
to ends.’’ For instance, to take simple cases, 
there is one style for instrumental music, 
another for vocal; one for church, another 
for the theatre, &c. The form in which a 
work is presented is of great importance, 
and style and form, we are reminded, are 
“nearly akin.”’ On the Sonata form, which, 
for over half a century, has been the centre 
of hot discussion, Sir Hubert has much to 
say, and for a time he seems to be entirely in 
agreement with what was once called “‘ the 
new school.” Liszt thought that this fettered 
the imagination; and Sir Hubert considers 
that it is indeed proving ‘too limited,” 
and suitable only for what is called abstract 
music. In fact, Beethoven, ‘“‘ before he had 
done with it, proceeded to introduce features 
whick were bound to effect its dissolution.” 
Liszt looked upon Beethoven’s work, espe- 
cially the sonatas, as a guide to further 
progress, and Sir Hubert himself, though not 
in the volume before us, finds that 


‘*in the actual treatment of the subject-matter 
Liszt adopts [i.e., in his B minor Sonata], as Beet- 
hoven has done, the various opportunities afforded 
not only by harmonic structural principles, but 
by the earlier fugal and contrapuntal devices, 
and by recitative, adapting them with admirable 
breadth and freedom to a thoroughly modern 
style of thought.” 


Liszt, again, would have cordially endorsed 
Sir Hubert’s statement that Beethoven was 
“the great prototype and fountain-head 
of the romantic phase of art.” 

Sir Hubert says of the “early days of 

programme-music”’ that 
“it was natural for people to go astray. For 
mixed with the impulse to find new paths was the 
instinct of rebellion against the apparent constraint 
of the sonata forms. But the experience of a 
few generations has shown that music with a 
definite representative intention can accord with 
the general principles of structural and textural 
development of which the fugue and the sonata 
were the earliest mature types.” 
The ‘early days’”’ were those of Liszt and 
Berlioz, and of the later composers to whom 
Sir Hubert refers one is Tschaikowsky, 
whom he mentions elsewhere by name, 
and another, evidently Brahms, though his 
name is not given. We have no intention 
of questioning the justice of Sir Hubert’s 
forcibly expressed opinion of Liszt’s music, 
qua music ; we only desire to justify Liszt in 
endeavouring, as we think, to continue the 
work of development in the spirit of Beet- 
hoven. 

Sir Hubert has an admirable chapter 
(xvii.) entitled ‘Theory and Academicism.’ 
One of the subordinate difficulties of music 
is the ‘“‘ awkward’ question of theory—a 
word which is well and humorously de- 
scribed as 
‘“*a moderately coherent statement of what may 
be called rules for cobbling adapted as far as 
possible to the mental capacities of babes and 
sucklings.”’ 

Our author sympathizes with those who 
‘rebel against any particular kind which 
mainly consists of dogmatic assertions.” 
“*Tt would be all very well,” he adds, “ if, 
to illustrate principles, examples of the 
ae of the t masters were given ; 

ut as a rule they are not.’’ Examples from 


great masters formed, by the way, a special 
and excellent feature of the works on 
harmony, &c., by Ebenezer Prout, and 
we have recently 


a few more treatises 
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onthesame lines. One notable “ drawback ”’ 
of theory insisted upon is that it gives 

rmanent interpretation to something which 
is “always changing.” That, however, in- 
telligent teachers would surely point out, 
Another “ drawback ’”’ is one which affects 
style. Theory was first founded on what 
was good for vocal music, but many things 
are possible for instruments which are not 
possible for voices; hence it comes that 
theory is “‘not truly in touch with any 
music at all,’’ and that it leads to the base 
*‘ academicism,’’ which ‘‘ takes mere har- 
mony exercises as apt for either voices or 
instruments ; while, in fact, they are apt 
neither for the one nor the other.” The 
whole of this—and indeed of other chapters 
—is full of practical wisdom. 








Musical Gossip. 


MASSENET’s ‘ Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’ 
was given at Covent Garden in 1906, but, 
though exceedingly well performed, did not 
appeal to the public. Last Wednesday 
evening it was revived at the London Opera- 
House, and here again the work was well 
rendered ; but it will be long before another 
Brother Boniface equal to the late M. 
Gilibert will be found. The part of Jean the 
juggler, though originally sung by a tenor, 
was taken by Mlle. Victoria Fer. A change 
of this kind seemed to us to spoil the whole 
atmosphere of the piece. We, however, 
frankly acknowledge that Mile. Fer’s imper- 
sonation of the poor Juggler was excellent, 
especially in the closing chapel scene. She 
sang well, and her gestures and facial 
expression were most striking. It was just 
in that final scene that her histrionic powers 
were strong enough to make one forget that 
@ woman was playing the part. We have 
already written twice about Massenet’s work 
in The Atheneum—first, when we heard 
it in Paris in 1905, and again in the following 
year after the Covent Garden performance. 
There is no need, therefore, to repeat the 
quaint story founded on an old Catholic 
legend. The music, a clever compound of 
Massenet and Wagner, is admirably in 
keeping with the libretto. 

We do not think the public in London 
listen to the work in the right spirit, and 
perhaps it is not altogether their fault. It is 
described as an opera, but the French librettc 
calls it a “Miracle,” or, as we should 
say in English, a Miracle Play. It should 
be listened to in silence. The applause on 
Wednesday was most disturbing. Mr. 
Plunket Greene, in one of his excellent 
lectures last season, spoke of the value of a 
moment or two’s silence before a singer 
begins ; and it is still more beneficial durin 
the performance of a dramatic work, onl 
especially one, as in this instance, of a 
religious character. Signor Luigi Cherubini 
conducted ably, though at times the orchestra 
was too loud for the solo voices. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Incor- 

rated Society of Musicians took place at 

landudno last week. One of the most 
interesting papers was that read by Mr. 
H. W. Richards on ‘Ear Training and 
Musical Appreciation,’ suggesting that the 
latter should be taught in special classes, 
while in discussion it was held that such 
teaching should anticipate the acquirement 
of technique. But surely teachers do, or 
ought to, talk to their pupils about the 
pieces they are studying, and that seems 
to us @ more practical plan than special 
classes. The other suggestion, again, seems 
to separate two things which could be 





carried on simultaneously. The next Con- 
ference of the Society will be held at Bir- 
mingham. 


THE CuassicaL ConcERT SOCIETY an- 
nounces ten concerts of chamber music at 
Bechstein Hall on the following dates: 
January 24th and 3lst, February 7th, 14th, 
2lst, and 28th, and March 6th, 13th, 20th, 
and 27th. The first two are in the afternoon 
and evening respectively, and they follow 
in @ similar manner. Five movements 
from concertos for flute, pianoforte (harpsi- 
chord), and ’cello (viola da gamba), by 
Rameau, in the first programme, will be 
interesting. With the exception of these, a 
Quartet for strings by Mr. Donald Francis 
Tovey, and Dvoraék’s Serenade for wind 
instruments (Op. 44), the concerted works 
are by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Brahms. The 
pianists are Miss Fanny Davies, Madame 
Elly Ney, and Messrs. Leonard Borwick 
and Donald F. Tovey; and the singers, 
Madame Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, and Herren 
Thomas Denijs and Anton van Rooy. 
Excellent artists have been engaged for 
strings and wind, among the former being 
Herr Adolf Busch and Sefior Pablo Casals. 


For a time Sir Edward Elgar devoted 
himself to oratorio, but after the production 
of his first Symphony in 1908, a second 
quickly followed, and then a Violin Concerto. 
Now he will be engaged on a secular 
work of very different character, namely, an 
Imperial Masque entitled ‘The Crown of 
India,’ which is to be produced at the 
Coliseum, it is hoped, early in_ the 
spring. The libretto and lyrics will be 
written by Mr. Henry Hamilton. 


THE GRESHAM LEcTUREs for Hilary Term 
will be delivered by Sir Frederick Bridge at 
the City of London School, January 23rd 
to 26th. The subjects will be ‘Some of 
Samuel Pepys’s Musical Friends,’ ‘ Old 
English “‘ Fancies ’’ for Strings ’ (continued), 
and ‘ Bach’s Concertos and Double Concertos 
for Clavier,’ while the last will concern 
‘L’Amfiparnaso,’ the first comic opera in 
madrigal style, produced at Modena in 1594. 


Mr. LEONARD Borwick will give a piano- 
orte recital at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 6th, and this will be 
his first appearance in London since his 
return from his long! tour in Australia, New 
Zealand, and America. 


MENTION has already been made of Prof. 
Stein’s discovery, in the library of the 
Academy Concerts, established in 1769 at 
Jena, of manuscript orchestral parts of a 
Symphony with Beethoven’s name on two 
of the parts. What, we wonder, became of 
thescore? If genuine, the work was probably 
written before the composer’s first Sym- 
phony in co. It is shortly to be performed 
In various German cities, and in London by 
the New Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Landon Ronald’s direction on March 30th. 
The music will excite curiosity, but its 
interest will probably be chiefly, if not 
entirely, historical. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8cx. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3. ueen’s Hall. 
Gandeg League, 7, Queen's . 
Tors., be RI, : poe London Opera-House. (Matinée also on 


y. 
Mon. Miss Gvrans Kim ‘a Orchestral Concerts for Young 


6, 3, 
_— Sara Silver's Vocal Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— London nen oee, Gane Hall. 

Tugs. Richard Bublig’s Pianoforte , 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
— Mies Helen Henschel’s Matinée, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Walenn Quartet, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 

Wen. Société des Concerts Frangais, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Tavrs. Twelve o’Clocks’ Chamber Concert, Zolian Hall. 

_ 's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Broadwood Chamber Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 

Sar. ueen’s Hall Orepeaere, 3, Qusen's Hall 
= iby Woof's Violin pal 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— SBolly String Quartet, 8.15, Hall. 
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DRAMA 


—_o—- 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Att seven of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s just issued 
Plays for an Irish Theatre (A. H. Bullen) 
are one-act pieces. In them he makes 
somewhat large demands upon the stage 
and stage audiences. To a generation that 
is relatively prosaic, and would rather have 
its eyes charmed than listen attentively in 
the playhouse, he offers poetry, and poetry 
which calls for careful declamation, along 
with themes that often enough are much 
more @ poet’s than a playwright’s choice. 

Such a story, for instance, as that he sub- 
mits in ‘The Shadowy Waters,’ which has 
for hero a dreamer-captain of sea-robbers 
questing for some mystic love amid an atmo- 
sphere of ocean solitude and supernaturalism 
that Coleridge might have invented had he 
been of Irish extraction, would have lent 
itself better to epic or ballad treatment 
than to handling in the theatre, where fancy 
must make so hard a fight to hold its own 
against the moods of matter-of-fact literal- 
ism. Mr. Yeats does his best, thanks to 
the brisk talk and grim threats which he 
puts into the mouths of mutineers, to com- 
promise with the requirements of his medium 
and to suggest the pulse of drama; yet his 
lover who is so amorous of death and the 
captive queen who is converted instan- 
taneously from hatred to slavish adoration of 
this visionary are creatures too ethereal, too 
bloodless, one would think, not to shrivel 
away into nothingness under the glare of the 
footlights. 

Another tale that would have been more 
naturally told in poetic narrative than in 
the mode Mr. Yeats has adopted, deals with 
the revenge a poet of old time is ye to 
take on his royal host. The king had put a 
slight on the song-maker at table, where- 
upon the guest insists on starving till he has 
humiliated the proud ruler into spears 
for his fault, and accepting his crown bac 
from the poet’s hands. One might almost 
say that in this play of ‘The King’s Thres- 
hold’ its writer takes the function of “‘ the 
man of words”’ too seriously, and in this 
connexion it may be remembered that he 
makes his Deirdre in the height of her 
agony bid the musician at her side com- 
pose a fine song about her fate so that it 
and she may go down to posterity. Some 
of Homer’s characters, it is true, expressed 
a like desire, but only in breathing spaces 
after they had escaped from their perils. A 
third piece, ‘The Hour-Glass,’ is expressly 
described as a “‘ morality,” and may pass as 
a good enough imitation of its type ; still even 
in this case it is difficult to believe that the 
spectacle postulated of an angel catching in 
its hands the soul of a dying man as it 
issues from his lips in winged shape would be 
plausible in stage presentation, just as the 
idea of Forgael’s harp, shining like the moon 
as he touches it, and exercising an irresist- 
ible magic on even enemies who hear its 
strains, must surely be more impressive as 
conceived by the reader of a poem than 
when rendered actually visible and phos- 
phorescent in the theatre. Yet in point of 
fact all three plays have been produced in 
Dublin. 

Mr. Yeats would seem to need theaid and 
stimulus of matter of Irish legend and folk- 
lore, or else the inspiration of Ireland’s 
sufferings, before he can get “ body’’ into 
his plays. ‘Deirdre,’ for example, though 
a little faint in its dramatic colouring, 
is a true tragedy, beautiful in more than 
a@ merely poetic sense; and ‘On Baile’s 
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Strand’ has also a plot—a hero’s uncon- 
scious slaying of his own son—which is of 
the very stuff of tragic drama. An odd 
experiment on which only an Irishman would 
have ventured is ‘The Green Helmet,’ a so- 
called “‘ heroic farce,’ in which fun is poked 
at Celtic superstitions in verse that has a 
deliciously rough-and-tumble rhythm. But 
the most peculiar circumstance relating to 
the career of Mr. Yeats as a dramatist is 
the fact that his real stage masterpiece is 
written in prose—prose, needless to add, that 
has a rich music of its own, and addresses 
as eloquent an appeal to the ear as the 
best of its author’s stage poetry. There is 
no need to praise ‘Cathleen Ni Houlihan’ 
to-day, or to dwell on the patriotic passion 
that breathes through its allegory; the 
little piece already enjoys something of the 
fame of a classic. 


The Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated into 
Kindred Metres by Alfred Davies Cope. 
(Oxford, Blackwell.)—This is a revised ver- 
sion of a translation which Mr. Cope began 
yearsago. It is easy and idiomatic, and deftly 
adapts itself to the Aristophanic cadences. 
To expect from it the creative force of Prof. 
Gilbert Murray’s rendering, which, by the 
way, Mr. Cope forbears to mention, would 
be perhaps too stringent a demand. Nor 
does it reproduce the rich abandon of the 
jolly, full ‘blooded world of Aristophanes, as 
Prof. Murray did. It keeps, however, more 
closely to the original, without being spoilt 
by too faithful a literalism. It is fortunate 
that the translator has a good vocabulary 
and is quick to men the niceties of 
language, otherwise his task would have 
been superfluous. In the transference of 
the unique spirit of Aristophanes from 
Greek to English, for which language is 
merely the vehicle, we find perhaps that Mr. 
Cope is more vulnerable. It is subjected 
to @ process similar to that of Voltaire’s 
‘ — It is tamed and civilized ; 

vatently that we seem rather to be 
ing a Gilbertian comedy than _ the 
riotous Greek satirist. Where the reck- 
less laughter bursting forth in the original 
is tren, wears it rings incongruously, true to 
Aristophanes, but false to the prevailing 
impression left by his modern interpreter. 
Nor, moreover, is the following exactitude, 
They do, indeed, now each Athe- 


nian going home, immediately 
Shouts to his servants every one— 


felicitous. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—D’O.—J. W.—A. E.—J. C.— 
A. J.—Received. 


W. H. B. B.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. . ” 


We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. a 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 





NEW EDITION OF MAY’S = a -ylema 
HISTORY OF ENGLAN 


EDITED AND CONTINUED BY yRAMOIS HOLLAND. 


The Constitutional History of 
ve ag A since the Accession of 


. a Right Hon. Sir THOMAS 
a tng ERSKINE MAY K.CB. (Lord 
TO, a — and continu on FRANCIS 


In 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. 
ine net. Vol. _ a. . FRANCIS 
LLAND. 12s. 6d. [On Monday nezt. 


English Genes of Italian Freedom. 


osen and Arranged with an 7 by 
Say ed MACAULAY TREVELY Crown 8vo, 
Postage 4d.) 


( 
“The whole composes a fine record of the quenton’ and 
mand moment in the relations between Italy and 
d, a poetic memorial of the noblest sort of s os 
ab es "England ma; well be proud to have giv 
Italy to have receiv —The Times. 


NEW EDITION OF OPPENHEIM’S INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. VOL. L 


International Law: a Treatise. 
By L. OPPENHEIM, M.A. LL.D., Whewell Professor 
of International Law in the University of Cambridge, 

Vol L—PBACB. SECOND EDITION REVISED 
AND PARTLY RE-WRITTEN. §8vo, 18s. net. 
[On Monday nezt. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR RIDER HAGGARD. 


The Mahatma and the Hare: 
a Dream Sto By Sir RIDER HAGGARD. 


With Illustrations by 
behany my T. HOR N and H. M. BROCK. Crown 
0, 28. 6d. net. — tage 4d.) 
“sir Rider Haggard is an expert who has done as much 
for English country life as any living man; and he writes 
with fairness and with humour. But he happens to think 
Se good thing nea it bad to suggest the hare’s point of 
view to seeenee c! _ to be sluggish. He does so 
extremely well.”—Observer. 


Letters to William Allingh 


Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and E. a 
WILLIAMS. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 
‘“‘A delightful volume which brings a great many of the 
celebrities of last century upon the scene in pleasant and 
characteristic talk.” —Standard. 


Lectures on Poet MACKATL, M.A. 
ae formerly anes Poetry i in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo, 108. 6d. ne (Postage 5d.) 

* How the world will pode ma these lectures we cannot 

permit ourselves to doubt. It will receive them as it has 

always received the works of this writer—with the greatest 

respect for his very unusual accomplishments, and with that 

admiration which every Englishman feels for a man who 

loves poetry, who has been able to love it more as he grew 

older, and who has the power to communicate his love to 
others.” — The Times. 


The Eve of Catholic Emancipa- 


tion Being the ery of the English Catholics 
° during the first Thirty Years of the Nineteenth 
Century. By the ht Rev. Monsignor BERNARD 
WARD, President of St. Edmund's College, at 
3 vols. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 21s. net. (Postag ) 
‘*Megr. Ward’s great merit as an historian lies ‘in his 
moderation, his strict adherence to established fact, the 
absence of partisanship, and the lucid, orderly, and unim- 
ae style of his narrative. —Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. JULIAN CORBETT. 4 
Some Principles of Maritime 
Strategy. ~ 4 JULIAN 8. eee ~~ Y 


“ For several reasons sind is to be hoped that this book will 
be widely read by Ge oe public which is not pro- 
fessionally a: problems of naval or military 
strategy... is altogether an interesting book, and not 
nearly so ‘aan as are its title and the headings of its 
sections and chapters.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE ARCHITECTS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
A History of Architectural 


In Three Volumes. Vol. III.— 

Development. athe Renaissance in’ Haiy, 

France, and a F. M. SIMPSON, Professor 

of Architecture in the Us versity of London. With 268 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. (Postage 5d.) 

*.* Vol. Li Arouns 2 BARLY CHRISTIAN, 

ND B CHITECTURE. With 


With Me f= —. 


The Harrow School Register, 
Third Edition, 1800-1911. f'i<' 


DAUGLISH and P. K. STEPHENSON. 8vo, 15s. net. 


(Postage 6d.) 
The first edition of this work was published in 1894, and the 
second in 1901. The present edition, the issue of which has 
been dela: oa > Sa 4 Mr. —_- 
much ‘itional matter about the Harrovians of 


LONGMANS, GREEN & ae 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


By Henry Latham, M. 7a 
Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


PASTOR PASTORUM ; 
Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by our Lord. 


EIGHTH —, REVISED, with 2 Photogravure 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 


THE RISEN MASTER. 


A Sequel to ‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ 
“FIFTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


GWATKIN (H. M.)._STUDIES OF 
ARIANISM, chiefly referring to the Cha- 
racter and Chronology of the Re-action which 
followed the Council of Nicea. By H. M. 
GWATKIN, M.A., Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. 8vo. 
Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. net. 


CODEX S. CEADDAE LATINUS. 
EVANGELIA, SSS. Matthaei, Marci, Lucae, 
in Ecclesia Cathedrali Lichfieldiensi servatus. 
Ed. F. H. A. SCRIVENER, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Folio, boards, reduced price 7s. 6d. net. 


IRENAEI 
Libros V adversus Haereses. Praemissa de 
Placitis Gnosticorum Prolusione, Fragmenta 
necnon Graece, Syriace, Armeniace. Ed. 
Ww. W. HARVEY vols. 8vo, cloth, 
reduced price 9s. net. 





Crown 8vo, art linen, with Frontispiece, 4s. net. 


LONGUS—THE STORY OF 
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. Text and 
Translation, with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Edited by W. D. LOWE, M.A., 
Pembroke College, "“Camhaldge. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


PETRONII | CENA TRIMAL- 
S. Text, with Critical and 
Sakecaee Notes, and Translation. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF 
ALCAEUS, SAPPHO, AND CORINNA. 
The Text Edited, with Critical Notes, by 
J. M. EDMONDS, sometime Scholar of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 


MATERIALS FOR THE USE OF THEO- 
LOGICAL LECTURERS AND STUDENTS. 

THE THREE OLDEST MARTYROLOGIES. 
Edited by H. LigeTzmann. 6d. net. THE TEACHING 
OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, with Apparatus 
Criticus. Edited by H, LikTzmann. Second Edition. 
6d. net. APOCRYPHA II. GOSPELS. Edited by 
E. KLOSTERMANN. 6d. net. THE ASSUMPTIO 
MOSIS. Edited by C. CLEMEN. 6d. net. APOCRY- 
PHAIII. AGRAPHA, NEW OXYRHYNCHUS 
LOGIA. Edited by E. KLOSTERMANN. 6d. net. 
APOCRYPHA IV. THE APOCRYPHAL 
EPISTLES OF 8ST. PAUL TO THE LAODI- 
CEANS AND THE CORINTHIANS, Edited by 
A. HARNACK. 6d. net. SELECTED SERMONS II 
FIVE FESTIVAL SERMONS OF ST. AUGUS. 
TINE IN RHYMED PROSE. Edited by H. Lierz- 
MANN. 6d. net. GREEK PAPYRI. Selected by H. 
LIETZMANN. 6d. net. AMOS THE PROPHET, IN 
HEBREW AND GREEK. Edited by J. MEINHOLD 
and H. LIETZMANN. ls. net. SYMBOLS OF THE 
ANCIENT CHURCH. Selected by H. LiETzMann. 
ls. net. LITURGICAL TEXTS II. ORDO 
MISSAE SECUNDUM MISSALE ROMANUM. 
Edited by H. LigTzmann. 6d. nett. TWO NEW 
GOSPEL FRAGMENTS. Edited and Explained by 
-H. B. SweETe, D.D. 6d. net. THE LETTER OF 
PTOLEMAEUS TOFLORA. Edited by A. HARNACK. 
6d. net. 


London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, Lp. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT 5s. net. 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT (JANUARY 1)). AN IMPORTANT WORK ON 


THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 


By SIR THOMAS BARCLAY 


Author of ‘Problems of International Practice and Diplomacy.’ 


In this book Sir Thomas Barclay, the well-known specialist in matters of foreign policy, discusses the real causes of the present 
wat its illegalities, and its possible consequences, immediate as well as more remote, on British interests in the Mediterranean and 
n Egypt. 

An exhaustive appendix contains a selection of the chief documents bearing on the subject. 


A CHANCE MEDLEY — == 


LEGAL FACTS AND REMINISCENCES OF LEGAL MEN AND LEGAL MATTERS. 


Giose.—‘‘ Very entertaining and instructive is ‘A Chance Medley,’ wherein the anonymous author presents us with a 
collection of facts relating to legal men and matters. And it will be of interest not only to those connected with the 
legal profession, but to the wider circle of the ordinary reading public.’’ 


Law JournaL.—‘‘ The book offers abundance of instruction as well as interest.’’ 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT: 


THE MAN WHO FIRST ENDEAVOURED TO PLANT A COLONY OF ENGLISHMEN IN THE NEW WORLD. 12s. 6d. net. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT JOSLING, Author of ‘LABRADOR’: ITS DISCOVERY, EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Times.—‘‘ Mr. Josling has given us a fine straightforward, and inspiring study of a noble life. It is easy reading, and 
above all, the perspective and sense of proportion in the narrative are excellent. It deserves to be welcomed.’’ 











TOURING IN 1600. By E. S. Bates. Di aa nee 
Times.—‘‘ This entertaining book......a book which contains great excellences. The last three chapters deal with inns, 


the road, and the purse, and they are the best in the book, that on inns being particularly interesting. Mr. Bates’ book 
should appeal to a large public.’’ 











A STANDARD WORK ON WEATHER SCIENCE 
FORECASTING WEATHER. By W.N. Shaw, F.R.S.Sc.D., &c. “28.5% 
Datty TeLecrarH.—‘‘ In many ways this is an epoch-making book, there is no doubt that it will at once take its place as 
one of the most comprehensive and suggestive works on the subject in the English language. It would be impossible 


within the limits of our space to do justice to the numerous interesting and many new points discussed, the type is 
excellent, and the work is profusely illustrated, and is all that could be desired.”’ 





NEW_ SIX-SHILLING FICTION FOR 1912 








A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE Corra Harris 

A WHISTLING WOMAN Robert Halifax 
QUEED 9th Impression Sydnor Harrison 
THE LONG ROLL 3rd Impression Mary Johnston 
THE SHRINE OF SEBEKH Ignatius Phayre 
THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA F. Britten Austin 
IN THE SHADOW OF ISLAM Demetra Vaka - 
THE LITTLE GREEN GATE (5s.) 3rd Impression Stella Callaghan 





THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET = 4s. 6a. net. th Impression Peter Harding, M.D. 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 4s. 6d. net. {rd Impression E. G. A. Holmes 


PALESTINE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION 8s.6d.net Ellsworth Huntington 

AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY és.net <A. D. McLaren 

FRANCE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 8s.6d.net J. B. Perkins 

LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE KASAI iés.net M. W. Hilton Simpson, F.R.G.S. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR) 2Vols Must. 31s.6a.net W. Roscoe Thayer 

A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY O. M. Potter 


Illustrated by YOSHIO MARKINO. 12s. 6d. net. 
CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp.: LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 
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‘‘LearneD, Cuatry, Userun.”’—Atheneum. 
‘‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—Vicissitudes of Seventeenth-Century Books—Old Names of Florentine Streets—The Coventry Shakespeares—Sonnet by Joachim du Bellay— 
Shakespeare and Italian Literature—Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, and Adrian Stokes—Exchequer Tallies—Brinsop Court. 

QUERIES :—Families: Duration in Male Line—Grise: Grey : Badger—Skating in the Middle Ages—‘ Gil Blas’—Epigram on St. Luke—Biographical 
Information Wanted—Bolivar and the Jews—Samaritan Bible—Bells rung for King Charles’s Execution—Gellyfeddan : Cynghordy—Author 
Wanted—R. R. : his Identity—‘ Lillibullero’—Railway Travel: Early Impressions—‘ Arabian Nights’—‘ Married Men’s Feast’—Hurlothrumbo 
Society—Robin Hood—Pot «os, English Racehorse—Jones and Blunkett—“ Prince of Orange Coffee-House ”—‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Illustrated. 

* REPLIES :—County Bibliographies—Threading St, Wilfrid’s Needle—Spenser and Dante—Latin Accentuation—Spider Stories—History of England with 
Riming Verses—‘“‘ Polilla”—Ludgate—Dr. Richard Russell—Authors Wanted—Bishops addressed as ‘‘My Lord”—Lord Tilney—Burial in 
Woollen—Thomas Cromwell—Philip Savage—Grandfather Clocks in France—‘‘ America” as a Scottish Place-Name—‘“‘ Parkin ”—Black Stockings 
—City Lands: Ancient Tenure. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ London North of the Thames ’—Reviews and Magazines. 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


NOW READY. GENERAL INDEXES. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 8TOCK :— 


ERAL INDEX, £ 8. d, 
THE TENTH SERIES ~~ ———ew— 336 


GENERAL INDEX.) ssuxrm sms . . 060 


GENERAL INDEX, 
Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes 


*SEVENTH SERIES _... . 0 6 0 
issued between 1904-1909. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. * EIGHTH SERIES “on . 0 60 


° ° ° ene * For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 
This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index 


of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, | GENERAL INDEX, 


with a list of their Contributions. The number of +t NINTH SERIES np .- 010 6 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price + This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 


* . + | contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
of the volume at any time. The number printed s Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Detbiibubions. The 
limited, and the type has been distributed. number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
! Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
Free by post, 10s. 11d. been distributed. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 


216 JANUARY 1912. 2/6 














UNIONIST PROSPECTS. _II. 


LA FAMILLE DANS LE THEATRE 
FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAIN 


MODERNISM IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND ... ae 


Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C. M.P. 
M. Henry Bordeaux. 


we ne ‘A Believer in the Book.” 
THREE JINGLE MAKERS or ome Rev. R. L. Gales. 

WHEAT BOUNTIES aks ae -. Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

TWO TYPES .... nan ae bee on -. Rev. J. Hudson. 

THE RED FLOOD .... Sir William Bull, M.P. 


MEDIEVAL BYWAYS:~—V. “ THOSE IN- 
AUTHORITY ” . Mr. L. F. Salzmann, F.S.A. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN BELGIUM M. Maurice Defourny. 
THE DISSIPATION OF ENERGY Mr. H. S. Shelton. 
RANDOM THOUGHTS OF A RAMBLING 

RIDE ... ee ae “as Ae .. Capt. P. R. Butler. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





CONSTABLE & CO., Lip. London: 10 Orange Street W.C. 




















AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


. BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and a — Bream’s ania santtiiiied mm 3 E.C. 








NEXT WEEK’ g ATHENEUM will contain 
a Review of THE STORY OF THE MAN.- 
CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
by SARA A. BURSTALL; and EDUCA- 
TIONAL LITERATURE. 





Shipping. 














Under Contract with H.M. Government, 
P &Q Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e, 


Gupte Passengers and Merchandise to — 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P« 0 Pleasure Cruises 








By &8.Y. “VECTIS,” 6,000 tone. ; 
+THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. | No.1. Feb. 21 to Mar. 23, 
*OONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &o. | No.2. Mar.28 te Apr. 24. 
*DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &. ' Ne. 3. Apr.27 to May 25. 
+ From SOUTHAMPTON. *From MARSEILLES. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


PROGRAMME POST-FREE. 


For Freight and Passage apply 
P80 Offices { Sertenperien’ Aveeec >} London. | 
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TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
With 5 Maps. Price 2s. net. 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Hand Book of 
Astronomy. By the late W. T. LYNN, B.A. .A.8., Member 
of the British Astronomical Association, ‘eb, of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable 
Eelipees,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

“It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to 
the many readers who from time to time tell us they are just 
beginning to study astronomy, and want a Sommreeeneiite digest of 
the es facts.”—English Mechanic, February 4, 1 

The book contains a summary of rare and meets information. 
that it would be difficult to find elsewhere.” 
Observatory, February, 1910. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
“ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE CAREERS OF OUR TIME.” 


LIFE OF SIR EDWARD FITZGERALD LAW, K.C.8.I. K.C.M.G. 


By Sir THEODORE MORISON, K.C.LE., and GEORGE P. HUTCHINSON. 
“The chapter on Law’s work as a member of the Viceroy’s Council is a masterly contribution to the history of modern 
Indian finance.” —T'imes. : Ba ~e 
“The book is admirably written, and leaves on the reader a vivid impression of a remarkable career.”—Standard. 
“The record of the life of a truly t man.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ This remarkable biography.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“Of intense interest.”—Broad Arrow. 





Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


OLD IRISH LIFE. By J. M. Catiwett. 


Contents.—The Tribes of Galway—The Curse o’ Cromwell—Nimble Dick—Penal Laws — Stratford Eyre—Fighting 
Fitzgerald—Duels—Old Irish Travel—The Peregrinations of an Emigré—The Eve of 098—Humanity Dick—The Old Home 
—By Land and by Water—Affairs of Honour—Collaterals—The Great Storm of ’39—Everyday Life—Matters Miscel- 
laneous—Folds : for Sheep and Others—The Citie of the Tribes—Vale. (Immediately. 








A SHORT HISTORY OF LOGIC. By Roserr Apamsoy, LL.D., 


late Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow. Edited by W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D. LL.D., Fellow of the 
British Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. 5s. net. 
“ There is no other History of Logic—short or long—in English, and no similar short work in any other language.” 











LITERARY ESSAYS. By James Linnsay, D.D. M.A. B.Sc. F.R.S.E., 


&c., Author of ‘Studies in European Philosophy,’ &c. 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW ESSAYS. Literary and Philosophical. 


6s. net. 


By the same Author. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By 
G. F. Barsour, D.Phil. 7. 6a. net. 


AN IGNORANT IN INDIA. By R. E. Vernive, Author of ‘The 


Fair Dominion.’ 5s. net. 
“This is one of the most distinguished little books it has ever been our pe to read. Lord Rosebery really 

must place it—accented ‘ Igno-rint, please—alongside those other ‘ almost immortal books of travel,’ as he described them 
recently, on his library shelves. As ha py as the title are alike the matter and the style of these eleven graphic word- 
intings, five of which have already delighted readers of Blackwood’s Magazine. e humour of ‘ Hamlet ata Bengali 
‘air’ is without exaggeration as good as anything by Mark Twain, and, on the other hand, the ‘ Dead Warrior’s Yarn’ 
es in ‘The Patwari and the Peacock ’ deserve to be ranked with the classics of English descriptive prose. We 
congratulate the author on this outstanding work, descriptive of life in what Mr. Vernéde calls ‘the most hospitable 
country in the world.’”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
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By HUMFREY JORDAN 
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By EDITH SINCLAIR 

THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA 
By E. DOUGLAS HUME 
“SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL 
PEOPLE By ST. JOHN LUCAS 
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y SYDNEY C. GRIER 
With Illustrations by A. PEARSE. 
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A HISTORY oF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. 
(Aberd.). 78. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. By the 
same. In3vols. Demy 8vo. 

Vol. I. Ancient and Medieval Criticism. 16s. net. 
Vol. IL From Renaissance to Decline and Eighteenth- 

Opens Orthodoxy. 20s. net. 

Vol. III. Nineteenth Century. 20s. net. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE. A Complete and Continuous History of the 
Subject. Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. In 12 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5«. net each. 

I, THE DARK AGES. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 

Il, THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE 
RISE OF ALLEGORY. (Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries.) By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D., Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and 

English Literature in Edinburgh University. 

ill. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. 
SNELL. 

IV. TRS TRANSITION PERIOD. By G. GREGORY 


SMITH. 

Vv. THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. 
DITOR. 

VI. THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By Davip 


HANNAY. 
Vil. THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Prof. H. J. C. GRIERSON. 
VIII. THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By OLIVER ELTON. 
IX. = MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. H. 


ILLAR, 
X. THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Prof. C. E. 


VAUGHAN. 
XI. THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T. S. Omonp. 
XI, THE LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
THE EDITOR. 
A HISTORY ON EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Dk. THEODORE MERZ. Vol. I, 108. 6d. net; Vol. IL., 


158. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By ANDREW LANG, Author of ‘A History of Scotland 
from the Roman Occupation.’ 5s. net. 

“Precisely what is wanted.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“The best Short History of Scotland.”—Morning Post. 

A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. By the same. 
In 4 vols. 63s. net. 

TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS. By A. E. P. WEIGALL. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By A. E. P. WEIGALL. 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON, 
PHARAOH OF EGYPT. By A. E. P. WEIGALL. 
net. 


108. 6d. 
STEPHEN’S BOOK OF THE FARM. 
New Edition. Edited by JAMES MACDONALD, 
F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, With over 700 Illustrations and 
Animal Portraits. In Six Divisional Volumes at 10s. 6d. 
each ; or Three Volumes of over 500 pages each, price 
One Guinea per Volume. Each Volume sold separately. 
8 vols. 3/. 38. net. 

THE FORESTER. A Practical Treatise on 
British Forestry and Arboriculture, for Landowners, 
Land Agents, and Foresters. By JOHN NISBET, 
D.(Ec. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 42s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH 
FORESTRY. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices. 

By the Same. 5s. 6d. net. 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
LAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By 
or gs EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B. 
A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. 
By Brigadier-General L. E. KIGGELL, C.B. With Maps 

and Plans. 4to, 30s. 
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OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By JOHN G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D., 


Professor of German in the University of London; Author of ‘A History of German Literature.’ 3s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS. 


FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARS. 


By F. 


Vol. L—FROM THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH TO THE ARMADA. With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 


Vol. Il.—THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND GREATER ENGLAND. With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


“*If history can be given a form likely to make it palatable to young folks, 
book represents not onlv a masterpiece in literature for children, but a work of n 


‘ B’ has succeeded in doing so in these ‘ Stories of the English.’ It is no exaggeration to say that the 
0 slight value for the national good.”—Scotsman. 
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